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RENNIE’S  SELECTED  SEEDS 


ID  ENNIE’S  SEEDS  have  the  confidence  of 
growers  and  dealers  everywhere. 

A  steady  and  consistently  increasing  demand 
may  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  “Rennie’s  Seeds”  are  held 
by  discriminating  growers  throughout  the 
I  )o  min  ion. 

Our  Special  Grades  supplied  in  sealed  car¬ 
tons  only,  are  recognized  by  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities  to  be  the  finest  Grades 
offered  for  public  sale. 

High  undeviating  standards  insure  uniform 
excellence,  and  Dealers  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  our  Special  Grades  with  the  fullest  assur¬ 
ance.  knowing  that  each  variety  has  1  cen  thor¬ 
oughly  t^MM^nd  is  offered  for  sale  under  the 
protect  ioi^SJPRi  name  “Rennie. 

We  have  a  complete  list  of. 

Clovers,  Timothy.  Grasses.  Forage  Plant  Seed 
Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley  and  Peas,  Onion 
Setts,  Seed  Potatoes.  Incubators  and  Brooders 
Poultry  Supplies,  Calf  Meals,  Feeding  Stuffs.  Bird 
Seed,  Insecticides,  Fertilizers,  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Tools,  Etc. 

Write  us  when  ready  to  buy 

Ask  for  copy  of  Rennie’s  Seed  Annual — 
we  will  gladly  forward  it  on  request. 


THE 

WILLIAM 


RENNIE 


COM  FAX'S 
LIMITED 


KING  AND  MARKET  STS.  -  -  TORONTO 

Also  at  MONTREAL  and  VANCOUVER 
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The  Modern  Dairy 


The  absolute  necessity  of  installing  only  RELIABLE  and  EFFI¬ 
CIENT  Farm  and  Dairy  Machinery  has  been  brought  home  very 
forcibly  to  Canadian  Farmers  during  the  past  few  years. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  on  inferior  cream 
separators,  which  waste  as  much  cream  in  a  short  time  as  would  pay 
for  a  good  machine  twice  over,  besides  giving  continual  trouble  and 
being  fit  only  for  scrap  inside  of  three  years. 

Thousands  of  poorly-built,  low-grade  Farm  Engines  have  been 
thrown  aside  after  less  than  12  months’  use,  a  100%  loss  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  Farmer  who  purchases 

LISTER 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
can  depend  upon  a  lifetime  of  efficient  service. 

LISTER  ENGINES  &  GRINDERS— MELOTTE  SEPARATORS 
LISTER  MILKING  MACHINES— LISTER  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
LISTER  FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

R.  A.  LISTER  &  Company  (Canada)  Limited 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG  MONTREAL  EDMONTON 

Lister  Service  and  Sales  Depot ,  Guelph 
94  Macdonnell  Street 
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Oil  Cake  Meal 

The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.&J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

% 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 
FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment 
Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

Limited 

Montreal,  Que.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 
Branch  Office,  TORONTO  < 

1,1 


* 


1 
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Kendall’s 
Spavin  Treatment 
has  now  been  refined  for 
human  use.  Its  penetra¬ 
ting  powers  quickly  relieve 
swellings,  sprains  and  bruises. 
It  goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  soothes,  cools  and  heals. 


KENDALL’S 

SPAVIN 
TREATMENT 

has  been  known  to  horsemen,  veterinarians  and 
farmers  for  more  than  40  years  as  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  They  trustitandcountonitas  the  one  certain 
remedy  for  all  kinds  of  lameness,  all  hurts,  strains, 
and  sprains,  spavin,  ringbone,  splint  and  curb.  A 
Ask  your  druggist  for  the  FKEE  book  or  write. 

Dr.  B.  KENDALL,  CO., 
i  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT., 


Profits 

from 

Your 


ARE  SURE  ir  VOU  USE 


Live, 

Stock. : 


KRESO  DIR  N?  I 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  v  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF. 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
w  WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 

_  A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 

KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
"INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
)  STOCK.  LOUSY, MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  . 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KINO 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  JF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOR  SALK  BY  AUL  DRUGGISTS 
Manufactured  by  Parka,  Daria  A  Co..  Walkervilla.  OnL 
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Every  single  page  of 
our  free  book  on  Con¬ 
crete  and  how  to  use 
it,  points  the  way  to  pro¬ 
fitable  farming. 

It  pictures  and  describes 
the  silo,  barn,  foundation 
wall  and  floor,  ice  house,  ma¬ 
nure  pit,  trough,  poultry 
house,  walks,  etc.,  that  you  can 
readily  build  with  Concrete. 

shows  the  advantages  these  concrete 
structui’es  will  give  you  by  putting  an 
end  to  vermin,  fire-loss,  dirt,  repair  bills 
and  waste — items  that  eat  into  your  pro¬ 
fits  every  day  of  the  year. 

This  book  is  a  lesson  in  practical,  econo¬ 
mical,  modernized  farming  and  it’s  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Write  or  mail  your  coupon  NOW  for  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  bcok. 

Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from  over  2,000 
dealers  in  nearly  every  city,  town  end  village 
in  Canada.  If  you  cannot  locate  a  convenient 
dealer  write  our  nearest  Sates  Office. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 
1334  Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  Montreal 

Sales  Offi'-* s  at 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


,rn. 
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Now  It  Costs  You  Less 


Delco-  IAght  is  a  product  \ 
of  General  Motors  —  as¬ 
suring  its  dependability. 

It  operates  economically , 
with  little  attention  the 
year  round.  It  is  made 
in  25  styles  arid  sizes — 
one  to  fit  economically 
your  particular  need. 


Delco-Light  is  low  in  price.  You  can 
obtain  a  plant  from  any  of  our  distributors 
for  a  small  payment  down  and  on  the  easiest 
of  terms.  It  will  start  right  away  to  save  its 
cost,  through  the  power  it  furnishes  to 
quickly  complete  a  dozen  necessary  but  time- 
wasting  chores  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  It 
will  provide  safe,  brilliant,  clean  light  where- 
ever  you  want  it. 

Delco-Light  has  been  giving  constant,  de¬ 
pendable  service  and  satisfaction  for  years  on 
thousands  of.  farms  in  Canada.  Thousands 
of  owners  have  found  that  the  actual  money 
saved  in  time  and  labor  paid  for  their  plants 
in  a  short  time.  There  are  probably  farmers 
in  your  vicinity  who  have  had  this  experi¬ 
ence. 

You  have  long  wanted  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  Delco-Light  affords.  With  the 
low  prices  and  easy  terms  of  payment  you 
need  put  off  its  purchase  no  longer.  Get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  distributors  or  write 
us  for  detailed  information. 


Delco-Light  Co.  of  Canada ,  Limited , 
Toronto,  Ontario 


ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS,  LTD., 

173  King  St.  East  -  Toronto 
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By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

To  Beauty  and  to  Truth,  I  heaped 
My  sacrificial  fires. 

I  fed  them  hot  with  selfish  thoughts 
And  many  proud  desires. 

I  stripped  my  days  of  dear  delights 
To  cast  them  in  the  flame, 

Till  life  seemed  naked  as  a  rock, 

And  pleasure  but  a  name. 

And  still  I  sorrowed  patiently, 

And  waited  day  and  night, 

Expecting  Truth  from  very  far 
And  Beauty  from  the  height. 

Then  laughter  rang  among  the  stars; 
And  this  I  heard  them  tell: 

“Beside  his  threshold  is  the  shrine 
Where  Truth  and  Beauty  dwell.” 
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Public  Ownership  of  Land  the  Ultimate  Solution. 


By  W.  D.  Albright,  Beaverlodge,  Alberta. 


CnT^HREE  factors  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production,  viz.:  land,  labor, 
and  capital.  Nature  supplies 
the  land,  man  the  labor.  Capital  is  the 
stored-up  product  of  labor  applied  to 
land.  There  is  a  school  of  socialistic 
thinkers  who  ignore  it  and  limit  the 
equation  to  land  and  labor.  They  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  capital,  by  assembling 
the  means  of  production,  engaging 
labor  and  bearing  the  risks  and  initial 
loss  of  new  industries,  renders  a  very 
real  service,  for  which  it  is  entitled  to 
reward.  A  pool  dug  out  of  the  trickling 
channel  of  a  spring  enables  the  house¬ 
keeper  to  fill  his  pail  with  less  labor  than 
if  he  had  to  wait  each  time  for  the  flow 
of  the  spring  to  accumulate  a  pailful. 
The  pool  itself  is  a  product  of  labor  and 
it  economizes  future  labor  requisite  to 
supply  a  human  necessity.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  accessory  service  that  capital 
renders. 

The  compensation  which  capital 
claims  for  its  service  is  collected  in  the 
form  of  interest,  supplemented  at  time 
by  profit.  The  dual  return  may  be 
often  excessive  but  to  repudiate  the 
interest  principle  in  toto  would  be  to 
deny  to  the  thrifty  the  legitimate  divi¬ 
dend  which  their  thrift  earns.  It  would 
encourage  improvidence  and  strike  at 
the  heart  of  efficient,  organized  produc¬ 
tion.  Capital  is  entitled  to  a  fair  inter¬ 
est,  whatever  that  may  be.  Labor, 
likewise,  is  entitled  to  its  wage.  How 
about  the  land?  Who  is  entitled  to 
rental  thereon? 


'‘The  owners,”  you  say. 

Well,  who  owns  the  land?  By  what 
right  or  process  did  they  acquire  it? 
What  makes  it  valuable?  Let  us  answer 
these  questions  in  turn. 

To  Whom  Does  The  Earth  Belong? 

Bestowed  by  nature  upon  man,  the 
resources  of  the  earth  were  inherited  by 
all.  Through  dint  of  intelligence,  cun¬ 
ning  and  might  the  choicest  areas  were 
gradually  usurped  or  conquered  by  the 
more  aggressive  tribes  and  the  strongest 
members  of  the  tribes  acquired  the 
lion’s  shares.  When  kings  or  emperors 
conquered  new  territory  they  claimed 
it  all  and  graciously  parcelled  portions 
of  it  out  among  their  nobles  and  soldiers, 
usually  retaining,  however,  at  least  a 
tacit  right  of  eminent  domain.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  all  our  unpatented 
land  is  in  theory  regarded  as  being 
vested  in  the  Crown.  Practically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Crown  is  now  regarded  as  a 
titular  holder  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 
The  most  essential  point  is  that  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership  of  land  came  about 
through  a  process  of  usurpation.  Usur¬ 
pation  is  never  ethical.  It  is  always  ty¬ 
rannical  and  selfish. 

What  makes  land  commercially  valu¬ 
able?  By  virtue  of  what  fact  does  it 
command  rent?  How  much  would  the 
whole  '"orld  be  worth  to  a  Robinson 
Cruso  ?  How  much  rental  could  he 
realize  upon  it? 

In  order  to  grasp  economic  principles 
it  is  usually  well  to  study  them  in  their 
simples,  aspects  first.  I  rimeval  condi- 
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tions  afford  the  best  field  in  which  to 
predicate.  Having  perceived  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  its  elementary  phases  one  may 
then  with  reasonable  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  pursue  it  through  the  intricacies  of 
modern  conditions.  This  is  why  farm¬ 
ers  are  the  clearest  economic  thinkers  so 
long  as  they  do  not  blur  their  mental 
faculties  by  too  long  hours  of  exhausting 
toil. 

Great  Slave  Lake  is  said  to  be  plenti¬ 
fully  stocked  with  excellent  fish.  How 
much  would  the  privilege  of  taking 
those  fish  be  worth  to  any  company 
to-day? 

Nothing  at  all. 

Why  not? 

Because  there  is  no  demand — no  con¬ 
suming  population  within  reach.  The 
fish  could  not  be  sold. 

But  some  day,  long  before  Lloyd 
G'eorge’s  prophecy  of  300,000,000  popu¬ 
lation  for  Canada  has  come  to  pass, 
Great  Slave  Lake  will  be  surrounded  by 
a  dense  population.  There  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  doubt  about  it.  Supposing  for 
purposes  of  illustration  that  when  popu¬ 
lation  approached  that  region  some 
shrewd  company  should  acquire  a 
monopoly  of  the  fishing  privileges  in  the 
lake.  It  is  true  that  present  laws  for¬ 
bid  this  particular  form  of  monopoly, 
but  a  similar  and  much  greater  one  was 
granted  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in 
an  earlier  century  and  plenty  of  others 
similar  in  principle  are  being  granted  to¬ 
day.  Now  if  our  hypothetical  company 
acted  betimes  it  would  get  that  fishing 
right  for  a  song.  It  could  then  sit  down 
and  wait  until  the  encroach  of  popula¬ 
tions  created  a  demand  for  the  fish, 
when  its  fishing  right  would  be  worth 
a  fortune.  Who  would  have  created 
that  value — the  company  or  the  public? 
But  the  public  would  pay  for  the  fish 
and  the  company  could  pocket  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Is  it  right?  Is  it  fair? 

How  much  was  the  land  of  the  Cana- 
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dian  prairies  worth  fifty  years  ago? 
What  is  it  worth  to-day?  What  made 
it  valuable?  The  direct  effort  the  set¬ 
tlers  applied  to  its  improvement?  Partly 
but  not  altogether.  Who  has  created 
the  value  of  the  vacant  or  unimproved 
land,  whose  owners  have  been  sitting 
tight  and  letting  others  develop  the 
community?  Is  it  the  individual  owner 
of  a  particular  parcel  or  is  it  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  that  brought  into 
being  that  part  of  the  value  styled  the 
unimproved  land  value? 

What  was  the  site  of  New  York 
worth  when  Columbus  discovered  Am¬ 
erica?  It  is  worth  untold  millions  to¬ 
day.  Who  created  that  value,  the 
holders  of  the  land  or  the  people  who 
built  houses  and  stores  and  factories; 
those  who  occupied  them  and,  those  who 
patronized  the  industries  and  commerce 
of  New  York? 

Often  the  land  owner  combines  two 
functions  in  one  person.  If  he  builds 
upon  or  otherwise  improves  his  pro¬ 
perty  he  is  to  that  extent  a  capitalist 
and  is  thus  a  factor  in  building  up  the 
community,  but  in  his  simple  capacity  of 
landlord  he  renders  absolutely  no  im¬ 
portant  service  whatever.  He  is  simply 
a  toll-taker,  collecting  rental  for  that 
which  nature  provided  and  which  the 
collective  effort  of  the  community  makes 
valuable. 

Limiting  our  argument  and  illustra¬ 
tions  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  space, 
we  trust  we  have  brought  out  the  point 
that  all  land  and  site  values  are  collec¬ 
tively  created.  Values  which  are  col¬ 
lectively  created  should  be  collectively 
apportioned.  This  axiom  cannot  be 
successfully  challenged. 

A  Well-Paid  Collector 

We  have  stated  that  in  his  capacity 
as  landlord  the  holder  of  land  renders 
no  important  service.  A  trifling  ex¬ 
ception  must  be  made.  He  adjusts  and 
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collects  the  rent  toll  and  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  doing  so  we  give  him  the  whole 
proceeds.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  build 
bridges  or  highways  for  certain  localities, 
establish  toll  gates  to  recoup  ourselves 
for  the  expenditure  and  then  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  toll-gate  keeper  for  his 
service  in  collecting  them.  Great  busi¬ 
ness?  Yes,  for  the  gate  keeper.  But  a 
bit  hard  on  the  public.  Not  a  whit 
harder,  though,  than  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  permitting  private  ownership, 
which  means  virtual  monopoly,  of  land, 
minerals,  timber,  water  powers,  and 
building  sites. 

Who  Pays  The  City  Rentals? 

Perhaps  the  grossest  present  evil  of 
all  lies  in  the  ownership  of  city  real 
estate.  Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
site  values  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Canada.  Flat  as  real  estate  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  these  occupied  sites  all  command 
rental  collected  either  directly  as  rental 
or  indirectly  as  interest  on  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  land,  since  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  involves  the  misemployment  of 
much  capital  in  this  way.  Who  pays 
that  rental?  The  people  who  live  in  the 
cities?  Ultimately,  not  much  of  it. 
Most  is  assessed  upon  the  producers  in 
the  basic  industries  of  the  country  of 
which  agriculture  is  chiefest.  As  a 
farmer  in  the  Peace  River  Country  I  am 
helping  to  pay  rentals  on  the  site  values 
of  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  and 
Montreal.  The  burden  is  disguised  and 
spread  out  in  innumerable  ways,  enter¬ 
ing  as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  every  re¬ 
tailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing, 
professional,  legislative,  and  educational 
service  centered  therein.  Then  we 
wonder  why  the  cost  of  living  is  high, 
why  times  are  hard  and  why  with  all  the 
advantages  that  organization  and  in¬ 
vention  have  conferred,  the  poor  still 
live  so  close  to  the  bread  line,  while 
wealth  continues  to  amass  itself  in  a  few 


hands.  How  slow  we  are  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  unjust  economic  processes 
must  play  a  big  part  in  the  matter. 

Single  Tax  Unsound 

Glimpsing  the  tremendous  underly¬ 
ing  principle  under  discussion,  Henry 
George  sought  to  have  all  taxes  levied 
upon  land  values  with  a  view  to  collect¬ 
ing  as  taxes  for  public  purposes  the 
rental  value  of  sites  and  farm  lands. 

While  no  nation  that  I  am  aware  of 
has  ever  gone  the  length  of  giving  his 
plan  a  complete  trial,  it  has  been  rather 
largely  tested  in  the  municipal  taxation 
of  Edmonton,  Vancouver  and  other 
cities.  It  did  not  realize  expectations, 
whether  in  adjusting  taxation,  in  curb¬ 
ing  speculation  in  land,  nor  in  any  other 
way.  Unwilling  as  single  taxers  are  to 
admit  the  fact,  their  plan  is  unsound, 
though  aiming  at  a  proper  objective. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  fundamental. 
It  seeks  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  evil  instead  of  abolishing  it.  The 
evil  consists  in  the  continued  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  land  by  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  for  even  if  all  the  people  own¬ 
ed  land  it  is  very  improbable  that  all 
would  own  land  of  equal  amount  or 
value.  The  site  value  of  urban  land, 
for  instance,  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  unimproved  value  of  rural  land. 

In  the  second  place  single  tax  fails 
because  it  still  leaves  a  residue  of  rental 
value  unappropriated  and  this  residue 
becomes  an  opportunity  which  specula¬ 
tion  capitalizes.  I  question  whether  so 
long  as  any  residue  or  even  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  residue  remains  unappropri¬ 
ated  it  will  not  afford  a  loop  hole 
through  which  some  of  the  objects  of 
single  tax  may  be  largely  lost. 

In  the  third  place, — mentioned  last 
because  it  is  the  strongest  argument  of 
all, — single  tax  is  unjust  in  that  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  confiscate  the  interest  on  bona- 
fide  investments. 
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Wh  en  any  system  of  tenure  has  en¬ 
trenched  itself  by  custom  and  tacit  con¬ 
sent.  when  complexities  have  developed 
and  generations  of  people  have  been 
reared  under  the  system,  no  matter 
how  unsound  it  may  be  in  concept, 
vested  interests  are  established  which 
may  not  properly  be  disregarded.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  existing  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  land  should  not  be 
upset  or  even  modified  without  cor¬ 
responding  indemnification  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  holders,  no  matter  how  high-handed 
the  means  by  which  in  bygone  ages  the 
titles  may  have  been  acquired.  The 
man  who  has  invested  his  money  in 
land  under  our  traditional  order  is  just 
as  much  entitled  to  have  his  equity  re¬ 
spected  as  is  the  man  who  owns  ships, 
buildings,  or  machinery. 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  palliative  to 
curative  reforms,  not  recklessly  nor 
wholesale  but  thoughtfully  and  experi¬ 
mentally  with  a  clear  grasp  of  bed-rock 
principles  in  mind. 

The  Land  Should  Belong  to  All 

The  land  and  its  proceeds  should  be 
long  to  no  class  or  classes  but  to  all  the 
people,  and  should  be  leased  on  terms 
of  adequate  security  to  those  who  chose 
to  utilize  it.  The  lease  rentals  should 
be  adequate  security  to  those  who  chose 
to  utilize  it.  The  lease  rentals  should 
vary  as  they  do  now,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  they  should  accrue  to 
the  public  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  a 
class  of  private  owners.  Ultimately 
rentals  should  pay  our  taxes.  At  pre¬ 
sent  we  pay  both  in  order  to  keep  a 
parasitic  class  in  idleness  while  laying 
the  foundations  for  many  a  swollen  for¬ 
tune.  Preliminary  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  in  any  developed  region 
must  be  the  purchase  at  a  fair  price  of 
land  now  privately  held,  and  this  must 
follow  a  considerable  period  of  experi¬ 
ment  in  working  out  the  details  of  public 


ownership  so  as  to  secure  equity  with 
reasonable  security  of  tenure  to  those 
who  wish  to  build  upon  and  improve 
their  property.  In  this  vast  adventure 
the  lamp  of  experience  must  cautiously 
light  the  way.  But  the  principle  of 
public  ownership  of  land  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
ways  are  sure  to  be  found  in  time  of 
giving  a  sound  principle  effect. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  a  change 
from  private  to  public  ownership  of 
land  would  confer  no  immediate  boon 
since  the  interest  on  the  fund  necessary 
to  buy  the  land  would  about  equal  pre¬ 
sent  rentals.  But  from  the  day  of  ac¬ 
quisition  all  further  increment  in  land 
values  would  accrue  to  the  public  in¬ 
stead  of  to  a  privileged  class  and  this 
prospective  advantage  is  incalculable 

A  World  Corner  in  Land 

All  over  the  world,  city  site  values 
are  perpetually  advancing.  So  will 
farm  values  rise  with  the  occupation  of 
existing  areas  of  avilable  new  lands. 
We  are  approaching  a  world  corner  in 
land  suitable  for  food  production  and 
when  that  comes  within  measurable 
distance,  watch  prices  jump.  Before 
many  generations  the  masses  would 
exist  on  the  earth  by  sufferance  of  the 
proprietary  class — and  pay  through  the 
nose  for  the  privilege.  How  would  the 
poor  young  man  then  get  a  start? 

Easy  beginnings  in  application  of  the 
new  principle  suggest  themselves.  No 
minerals,  no  timber  lands,  no  water 
powers,  no  more  agricultural  land  or 
water  rights  should  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  alienated  from  the  Crown. 
Lease  but  do  not  sell.  Cities  having 
lots  reverting  for  unpaid  taxes  should 
not  sell  these  but  rent  them  to  those  who 
would  build  upon  or  otherwise  utilize 
them.  Thus  may  experience  be  gained 
by  which  a  wider  application  of  the 
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principle  of  public  ownership  of  city 
building  space  may  later  be  made. 

New  towns  present  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  adopt  the  principle.  The 
Alberta  Government  has  made  a  most 
commendable  experiment  in  the  new 
town  of  Waterways,  the  present  end  of 
steel  on  the  provincially-owned  A.  &  G. 
W.  Railway.  As  Vernon  W.  Smith 
explains  it  to  us,  the  Government 
owns  the  townsite  and  leases  lots  to 
those  who  wish  to  build,  grading  the 
rentals  according  to  location  and  assur¬ 
ing  the  lessee  the  first  right  of  purchase 


in  case  the  lots  should  ever  be  sold.  It 
is  a  most  worthy  experiment  and  points 
the  way  to  the  time  when  the  principle 
of  leasehold  shall  become  universal,  for 
as  certainly  as  the  world  progresses 
Right  and  Equity  must  ultimately  pre¬ 
vail. 

In  the  land  problem  we  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  traditional  fight 
over  tariffs  look  like  thirty  cents,  im¬ 
portant  as  that  is.  The  longer  we  sleep 
the  more  it  will  cost  us  to  wake  up. 
Shall  we  awake  and  grapple  with  it  now, 
or  shall  we  take  another  nap? 


Tk@  ffew 


T  has  been  a  common  criticism  of 
colleges  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  United  States,  that  students 
are  turned  out  in  large  batches  of  simi¬ 
lar  design,  lacking  in  the  personal  in¬ 
dividuality  for  which  the  great  British 
universities  are  famous.  There  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  himself  to  a  degree  that  occasion¬ 
ally  borders  on  eccentricity;  over  here, 
say  the  critics,  he  is  turned  out  with  a 
set  of  ready-made  opinions  and  a  limited 
capacity  for  thinking  for  himself. 

Whether  or  not  the  O.  A.  C.  deserves 
to  be  included  in  this  general  damn¬ 
ation  of  our  institutions  of  higherle  arn- 
ing  is  a  debatable  point.  At  all  events, 
it  is  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  set  the 
lead  in  breaking  away  from  it.  Situated 
by  force  of  circumstances,  away  from 
the  jazz  and  glitter  of  the  big  city,  and 
with  a  moderate  sized  student  body  in¬ 
stead  of  a  horde  of  men  who  cannot 
hope  to  become  acquainted,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  developing  a  student  life 
that  is  democratic,  individualistic  and 
thoroughly  Canadian  are  unexcelled. 


The  student  body  is  cosmopolitan 
enough  to  develop  broad  sympathies, 
and  while  doing  so  should  not  lose  touch 
with  the  common  man  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  profession  that  is  being 
prepared  for  — agriculture. 

That  the  college  is  really  travelling  in 
the  right  path  is  pointed  out,  in  its  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  form,  by  a  graduate 
whose  observations  we  print  below. 

“I  have  been  very  interested,”  he 
writes,  “in  watching  the  steady  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  O.  A.  C.  of  what  I  choose  to 
call  the  New  Freedom  of  Clothes.  In 
the  historic  pre-war  days,  when  I  was  a 
Freshman,  I  made  my  bow  at  the  col¬ 
lege  in  a  badly  fitting  suit  of  mail-order 
clothes  for  which  the  local  grocer  took 
my  measurements.  Most  of  my  class 
were  similarly  equipped,  and  the  little 
red  caps  were  not  necessary  to  mark  us 
out  as  Freshies.  We  soon  felt  the  force 
of  contrast.  As  a  result,  we  overdid 
things  a  bit  as  Sophomores,  and  affected 
extremes  of  style,  that,  in  those 
days,  were  a  sure  mark  of  second  year 
men — snappy  looking  sports,  all  of  us 
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By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  Junior 
Year  our  ideas  of  dress  were  modified 
somewhat;  all  things  considered,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  height  of  sartorial  ele¬ 
gance  was  reached  as  Juniors.  The 
Seniors  dressed  correctly,  of  course, 
but  in  a  rather  staid  and  business-like 
fashion.  They  wore  canes  sometimes, 
but  went  to  no  further  extremes.” 

“You  will  notice,”  continues  this 
observer,  “that  I  speak  of  the  classes  as 


included  knee  breeches.  Poor  fellow,  he 
was  known  as  the  “Man  with  the 
Breeches”  and  might  as  well  have  been 
branded  as  a  criminal.  He  used  to 
slink  from  classroom  to  classroom  in  a 
hunted  sort  of  way,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  sought  refuge  in  enlist¬ 
ment.” 

“Then  came  the  war.  After  the  Arm¬ 
istice,  the  returned  men  came  back  to 
the  college  in  large  numbers.  Most  of 


SH- — H!  He  may  be  the  President  of  the  Students’  Council! 


a  whole  changing  their  ideas  about  dress 
from  year  to  year.  That  was  just  the 
trouble.  A  mob  spirit  moved  us  where- 
ever  the  breath  of  accepted  fashion 
blew,  and  anyone  who  dared  to  be  an 
,  individualist  in  clothes  would  have 
risked  a  plunge  in  the  tank.  One  poor 
chap  I  remember  distinctly;  he  was  a 
quiet  Scottish  lad,  just  arrived  in  this 
country,  whose  tailor  at  home  had  fitted 
him  out  with  a  “Colonial”  outfit  that 


them  were  hard  up,  and  none  of  them 
cared  a  continental  about  what  they 
wore  or  what  anyone  else  thought  about 
it.  Besides,  they  felt  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  army  where  they  were  all 
forced  to  wear  the  same  clothes,  down 
to  their  very  unmentionables.  These 
lads  blossomed  out  in  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
markable  odds  and  ends.  Huck  Finn 
would  have  looked  like  a  tailor’s  model 
beside  some  of  them.  Breeches  became 
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the  popular  rage,  not  only  among  the 
returned  men,  but  among  everyone  who 
could  lay  hands  on  a  pair.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  ideal  thing 
for  a  Canadian  winter  on  the  farm  or 
at  college.  No  man  likes  to  fool  around 
the  barnyard  with  a  pair  of  slush-soaked 
overalls  flapping  against  his  rebellious 
calves  when  he  can  encase  them  in 
warm,  dry  breeches  and  puttees.  And 
any  old  coat  will  do  to  wear  out  with  a 
pair  of  breeches,  and  when  you  wear  an 
old  coat  you  may  as  well  have  a  vest 
and  hat  to  match.  Clothes  don’t  begin 
to  get  any  real  individuality  or  pic¬ 
turesqueness  until  they  are  almost  worn 
out,  anyhow.  British  intellectuals  and 
day  laborers  are  the  only  picturesque 
looking  folks  now-a-days,  not  these 
expensively  tailored  lads  who  lean 
on  the  automobiles  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post  advertisements  as  if 
they  owned  them.  You  couldn’t 
imagine  them  in  a  painting  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  or  any  other  Old  Master. 
But  after  1919  there  were  some  real 
symposia  in  odds  and  ends  wandering 
around  the  college  campus,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  spirit  has  caught 
hold  to  stay.  Today  it  is  the  Freshman 
who  blows  into  college  halls  ‘‘the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.”  By 
the  time  they  have  become  Seniors  they 
have  generally  shed  this  nonsence  and 
show  a  little  individuality  in  the  way 
they  dress.  Men  who  graduated  before 
the  era  of  the  New  Freedom  was  ushered 
in  are  liable,  of  course,  to  make  mistakes 
when  visiting  their  Alma  Mater,  and 
might  even  take  the  President  of  the 
Students’  Council  or  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  for  the  greenest  Freshman  on 
the  place.  Little  slips  like  this,  how¬ 
ever.  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  this  great 
movement.” 

“There  has  been  another  influence,” 
wanders  on  our  long-winded  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  that  is  the  English  students. 
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Even  in  the  days  of  unenlightenment, 
many  of  them  did  not  ‘do  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  do,’  but  dressed  just  as  they 
blamed  well  pleased.  Most  of  them, 
when  they  registered  in  the  first  year, 
had  several  gross  of  what  they  called 
‘flannel  bags,’  and  half-a-dozen  heavy 
tweed  lounge  coats.  They  still  had 
them  when  they  graduated,  only  the 
bags  were  something  baggier,  giving 
a  somewhat  elephantine  but  interesting 
appearance.  I  remember  one  rather 
aristocratic  Englishman  who  got  away 
with  an  outfit  that  the  average  native- 
born  student  would  not  wear  to  save  his 
aged  parents  from  the  poor-house.  Yet 
this  fellow  would  wear  these  clothes  into 
Mac  Hall  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Beau 
Brummel.  You  felt  when  you  saw  him 
that  if  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he 
could  be  the  niftiest  looking  dresser  in 
the  place:  and  that  was  quite  true.  But 
like  most  Englishmen,  he  believed  in 
dressing  to  fit  the  occasion,  and  on 
week-days  he  dressed  for  comfort  and 
to  please  his  own  peculiar  tastes.” 

“I  hope  the  O.  A.  C.  will  treasure  this 
heritage.  Individuality  in  clothes  makes 
for  individuality  in  thought,  and  when 
men  all  dress  alike  they  usually  own  a 
stereotyped  collection  of  ideas.  Plow 
your  own  furrow,  and  let  the  dandified 
visitors  from  ‘Varsity’  go  hang.  In 
time  they’ll  envy  you  the  New  Freedom 
of  Clothes.  It’s  cheaper,  for  one  thing, 
though  we  dislike  to  emphasize  that  side 
of  it.  These  poor  Torontonians  still 
have  their  eyes  glued  on  the  fashions  set 
across  the  line.  Their  ideals  are  still 
the  peppy  but  disagreeable-looking 
young  men  who  wear  the  latest  in 

collars  in  the  street  car  ads.  Away  with 
such  servility!  Dress  first  for  comfort; 
next,  to  suit  your  own  ideas  instead  of 
some  fashion-plate  designers,  and  lastly, 
to  save  your  money  and  your  thoughts 
for  something  more  important.” 
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By  Dr.  H.  Ashton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

British  Columbia;  in  Scientific  Agriculture. 


PROFESSOR  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
just  been  visited  by  a  brilliant 
idea.  The  result  is  an  article  in  the 
Educational  Review  under  the  title  “A 
Professorship  in  the  Amenities  of  Life.” 
The  editor  of  the  magazine  says  that 
this  delightful  essay  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  readers  of  this  review.  It 
will  certainly  be  remembered  by  one  of 
the  readers  as  the  most  damning  indict¬ 
ment  of  educational  work  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  that  he  has  yet  seen.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  a  frank  confession  evi¬ 
dently  supported  by  the  Editor  of  an 
Educational  Review  that  American  ed¬ 
ucation  has  failed  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  its  chief  function — the  production  of 
cultured  men  and  women. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  not 
far  to  seek.  The  people  of  this  contin¬ 
ent  discovered  that  they  could  work 
more  quickly  than  people  did  elsewhere. 
The  results  might  be  somewhat  slip¬ 
shod,  but  they  passed  muster — they 
were  good  enough — they  “would  do.” 
They  promptly  applied  the  system  to 
education.  Wise  in  their  generation 
they  had  found  the  Royal  Road  to 
Knowledge — it  was  the  shortest.  They 
proceeded  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood, 
to  add  punch  and  'pep,’  to  specialize 
students  scarcely  out  of  their  cradles,  to 
show  that  learning  was  merely  a  tool 
with  which  to  hew  out  a  better  and 
easier  living  than  the  other  fellow  could 
get.  They  cried  to  the  masses  “Come 
one,  come  all” — there  is  education  for 
everyone,  primary,  secondary,  univer¬ 
sity — no  effort  is  needed — the  taxpayer 
has  a  right  to  education  without  effort — 
education  is  not  a  luxury — it  helps  you 
to  get  a  better  job,  bigger  money — 


makes  leaders — there  is  plenty  of  room 
at  the  top — and  hundreds  of  other  plati¬ 
tudes. 

Then  after  many  years  of  showing  the 
other  people  how  to  put  some  pep  into 
education  there  arises  in  Pennsylvania 
— in  Pennsylvania,  if  you  please, — the 
timid  voice  of  a  Professor — of  what? 
of  Pep? — no,  of  Latin,  who  suggests  that 
a  Professor  be  appointed  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  the  amenities  of  life,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  to  teach  students  to 
act  like  educated  people. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Independent 
a  prominent  banker  of  New  York  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  who  does 
not  possess  the  personal  elements  of 
success  in  business  can  be  assured  of 
material  success  by  the  possession  of  a 
college  education.  He  believes  that 
liberal  education  secured  in  college  or 
university  is  not  designed  for  vocational 
purposes,  although  it  may  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  influence  and  bearing  on  one’s  vo¬ 
cation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed, 
he  holds,  for  rather  non-utilitarian  pur¬ 
poses,  if  so-called  “culture”  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  non-utilitarian.  “A  man’s 
inner  life  is  at  least  as  important  to  his 
happiness  and  to  his  ultimate  value  to 
mankind  as  his  outer  life.”  For  this 
reason,  he  .says,  the  chief  purpose  of  a 
college  education  is  to  help  one  become 
ready  “to  live”  in  distinction  from 
“making  one’s  living.” 

So  that  short  road  has  led  into  the 
desert,  so  the  ‘pep’  has  petered  out,  so 
the  brightest  in  the  land  have  the  bril¬ 
liant  suggestion  to  go  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  learn  as  people  learned  in 
Europe,  in  back-number  Europe,  in 
fast-asleep  Europe.  Well,  Well!  Live 
and  learn. 
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Culture,  that  much  abused  word,  that 
much  despised  thing,  is  actually  going 
to  have  a  meaning  again.  It  will  be¬ 
come  something  distinct  from  snobbish¬ 
ness,  something  other  than  affectation — 
not  a  veneer  added  to  life  itself.  Isn’t 
that  luck  for  Old  Britain?  Just  like  a 
lady  with  an  old  dress,  who  is  so  old- 
fashioned,  so  conservative,  so  back- 
numberish,  that  she  keeps  her  old  dress 
so  long  that  it  comes  into  fashion  agaiji. 
There’s  luck!  Stupid  old  England,  stu¬ 
pid  old  Scotland  just  kept  on  saying  that 
culture  was  worth  while,  that  education 
was  not  merely  a  short  cut  to  financial 
success,  that  it  was  much  more  than 
this.  Old  fool  Britain  just  kept  right 
on  wearing  her  old  dress  until — Luck! — 
Culture  came  into  fashion  again. 

Meanwhile  what  had  been  happen¬ 
ing  among  the  clever  boys?  Primary 
education  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  was  not  good  enough.  Every 
parent  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  add  some¬ 
thing  that  John  or  Mary  might  need 
when  they  went  out  to  make  a  living. 

Secondary  education  goes  faster  still • 
A  little  Latin,  a  little  French,  perhaps 
some  German,  English  of  course,  Sci¬ 
ence,  naturally,  Mathematics,  surely — 
debates,  sports,  dances,  meetings,  com¬ 
mittees,  campaigns,  Just  time  to 
snatch  a  little  knowledge  as  it  is  carried 
past  on  a  tray.  Be  sure  to  snatch  just 
what  you  need  and  no  more.  Be  sure 
to  get  the  useful  stuff — stuff  you  can 
turn  into  dollars  and  cents.  Got  to 
make  a  living,  got  to  make  it  quickly. 

Three  years  up!  Time!  Get  out! 
“Excuse  me — some  of  the  best  Euro¬ 
pean  schools  cannot  attain  an  adequate 
standard  in  these  same  subjects  in  less 
than  six  years,  although  they  have  been 
working  at  them  for  centuries,  and  have 
developed  a  highly  trained  corps  of 
teach — ”  “Oh!  forget  it!  You  make  me 
tired!  No  'pep’!  That’s  what’s  wrong 


with  your  old  country  schools.  Half 
asleep!” 

On  to  the  University.  Keep  in  mind 
that  you  have  to  make  a  living  and  take 
nothing  that  does  not  contribute  direct¬ 
ly  to  that  end.  As  soon  as  possible  spe¬ 
cialize.  Johnny  decides  to  be  a  special¬ 
ist  in  History.  He  will  take  French  only 
in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  study 
of  History.  Horrors!  What  is  this  he 
sees  in  his  Second  Year  course?  He  is 
required  to  read  a  book  by  Anatole 
France?  Not  so  sirrah!  'Odds  boddi- 
kins,  Sir  Professor,  I  will  have  none  of 
the  imaginative  writing  of  this  sorry 
knave.  I  am  a  specialist  in  History.  I 
would  fain  learn  French  in  the  pages  of 
a  History  book,  but  other  French  will  I 
not  read — no  by  my  halidame! 

James  has  decided  to  be  an  Agrono¬ 
mist.  He  will  learn  French  only  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  on  Agriculture.  Not  for 
him.  the  culture  of  the  schools.  He 
prides  himself  of  his  complete  disregard 
of  the  amenities  of  life.  When  he  in¬ 
vites  the  ladies  to  dance  with  him  in  a 
public  hall  he  advertises  the  dance  as  a 
Cow  Hop,  and  styles  the  hall  a  barn. 
This  is  the  humour  of  the  rustic  and 
he  is  proud  of  it.  He  comes  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  prepare  himself  for  life  on  the 
land  and  he  sees  that  life  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

In  Arts  and  Science,  in  Applied  Sci¬ 
ence,  the  same  process  is  going  on.  Some 
students  ask  unblushingly — "What  use 
can  I  make  of  this?”  i.e.,  How  can  I 
later  exchange  this  for  money? 

If  these  men  and  women  are  going  to 
live  in  towns  they  may  be  able,  not  to 
obtain  happiness,  for  that  is  beyond 
hope,  but  to  deaden  their  senses  by 
frivolous  pleasures  or  futile  activities 
until  the  grim  reaper  comes  and  gathers 
them  in.  If  they  are  going  to  live  in 
the  country  they  must  later  acquire  the 
education  they  now  scorn  or  they  will 
infallibly  lead  unhappy  lives  and  be  of 
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little  use  to  the  community.  In  short,  I 
mean  to  present  to  you  the  seeming 
paradox,  that,  more  than  the  student 
in  Arts,  more  than  the  student  in  Sci¬ 
ence.  the  student  in  Agriculture  needs 
a  broad  cultural  training. 

What  do  I  mean  by  culture?  Book 
knowledge?  No. 

‘‘A  cultivated  mind,’’  says  Mill,  “I  do 
not  mean  that  of  a  philosopher,  but  any 
mind  to  which  the  fountains  of  knowl¬ 
edge  have  been  opened,  and  which  has 
been  taught  in  any  tolerable  degree 
to  exercise  its  faculties  —  will  find 
sources  of  inexhaustible  interest  in  all 
that  surrounds  it;  in  the  objects  of  na¬ 
ture.  the  achievements  of  art,  the  im¬ 
aginations  of  poetry,  the  incidents  of 
history,  the  ways  of  mankind,  past 
and  present,  and  their  prospects  in  the 
future.” 

And  this  is  all  I  suggest — that  the 
agronomist  should  have  a  trained  mind 
— not  merely  in  the  field  of  practical 
work,  but  also  in  that  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

Anatole  France  says  somewhere  that 
we  are  prisoners  of  our  minds — that  we 
cannot  get  out  of  ourselves,  and  that 
the  tragedy  of  life  is  this  inevitable  im¬ 
prisonment  within  ourselves.  It  is  a 
tragedy  for  the  city  dweller  with  all  the 
tinsel,  all  the  noisy  appeal  of  shallow 
amusements  to  attract  his  attention. 
It  is  a  greater  tragedy  for  the  dweller  in 
remote  districts  where  the  full  weight  of 
ennui  falls  upon  the  isolated  mind.  It  is 
a  tragedy,  however,  only  if  the  mind  is 
bare  as  a  prison  cell.  It  is  no  tragedy, 
but  a  great  blessing,  if  the  mind  is  furn¬ 
ished  with  Beauty  of  thought,  of  lan¬ 
guage,  of  colour.  All  the  beauty  of  all 
the  ages  is  ours  to  deck  this  prison  if  we 
would  but  forget  from  time  to  time  that 
we  have  to  earn  a  living  and  earn  it 
quickly. 

We  wander  in  the  fields  and  the  very 
configuration  of  the  country  tells  us  the 


story  of  the  ancient  earth  if  we  are 
versed  in  Geology.  The  field  and  gar¬ 
den  are  art-galleries  and  very  wizards  in 
showing  us  the  processes  of  life  if  we 
have  learned  Botany.  The  meanest 
animal  that  scampers  away  at  our  ap¬ 
proach  can  tell  us  of  great  wonders — if 
we  have  but  some  knowledge  of  Zoology. 
And,  combining  these  lores,  rising  above 
them  all,  the  world’s  literature  makes 
the  country-side  a  very  delight,  an  open 
book  of  romance,  an  enchanted  realm  of 
pure  delight. 

We  climb  the  hills  and  find  mosses 

a 

They  are  interesting,  perhaps,  to  the 
Botanist — of  little  import  to  the  mere 
student  of  Agriculture,  but  beautiful 
indeed  to  your  man  of  culture — not  only 
by  reason  of  his  trained  observation,  but 
also  because  they  open  for  him  the 
gates  of  memory  and  he  finds  himself— 
out  there  under  the  sky  with  the  mosses 
at  his  feet. 

If  culture  has  been  gained  during  the 
educative  period,  where  is  the  sting  of 
long  winter  evenings  on  the  farm?  The 
longer  they  are  the  better.  No  fear  of 
being  disturbed — no  feverish  town  life 
to  distract  by  its  futilities.  An  arm¬ 
chair  and  a  fire,  and  the  whole  world  of 
thought  and  beauty.  North,  South, 
East  and  West  in  space,  back  to  the  an¬ 
cients  in  time — all  time,  all  space  is 
yours.  You  can  control  the  seasons. 

It  is  quite  natural,  also,  for  a  country 
dweller  to  be  interested  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the 
country — to  note  the  role  of  the  farmer 
in  fiction,  to  read  the  writings  of  men 
who  have  actually  farmed. 

Continue  to  furnish  the  prison  cell 
of  the  mind,  and  then  what  a  wonderful 
place  is  this  mental  chamber!  No  long¬ 
er  a  prison,  no  longer  a  granary  of  dry 
agricultural  facts  and  experiences  like 
the  mind  of  the  uncultured  expert,  but 
a  veritable  palace  of  pleasure. 
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“I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 

I  said,  ‘O  Soul,  make  merry  and  carouse, 

Dear  Soul,  for  all  is  well.” 

Not  as  is  Tennyson’s  poem,  however, 
would  such  culture  react  upon  a  man. 
It  does  not  make  him  selfish,  does  not 
blind  him  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
man,  but  rather  perfects  and  ripens  him, 
gives  him  a  great  tolerance  and  a  kindly 
patience — shows  him  the  things  that 
matter  and  those  that  are  of  little  count 
in  life,  sends  him  out  from  time  to  time 
to  help  and  minister,  and  keeps  him 
ever  ready  and  able  to  advise.  Such  a 
man  is  a  real  leader — not  the  noisy,  ob¬ 
noxious  gasbag  who  will  be  a  leader 
whether  his  mother  will  let  him  or  no, 
whether  his  fellows  need  him  or  no,  but 
the  quiet,  wise  director — the  balance 
wheel  of  the  whole  community.  And 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  home  is  a  great 
peace.  Not  the  peace  of  ignorance  and 
inertia,  that  can  be  scattered  by  a  fall 
in  the  market,  a  bad  crop,  or  a  private 
bereavement,  but  the  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding,  because  it  is  built 
upon  understanding  and  rises  above  it. 

But  you  will  remark — “How  can  these 
things  be?”  All  the  advantages  are  on 
the  side  of  the  town-dweller.  Those 
who  live  in  the  country  must  be  behind 
the  times  from  the  vary  nature  of  their 
position.  Towns  are  on  the  highroads 
of  knowledge.  The  couriers  pass  through 
them  before  they  come  to  the  by-paths 
that  lead  past  our  farm. 

That  is  true  for  the  ignorant.  It  is 
not  true  for  the  educated.  Nowadays 
the  man  of  culture  should  be  a  product 
of  the  country — -not  of  the  town.  Every 
influence  that  I  see  at  work  in  town  is 
contrary  to  real  culture. 

What,  in  fact,  are  the  advantages  of 
the  town-dweller?  Easy  access  to 
books,  to  theatres,  to  good  music,  to 


art — the  possibility  of  refined  conver¬ 
sation  on  things  that  matter. 

Access  to  books?  Why  town  dwellers 
have  no  time  to  read.  Members  of  this, 
members  of  that,  invited  here,  invited 
there,  they  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
spending  an  evening  at  home.  They  are 
bored  with  their  own  company  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it. 

Theatres?  The  movies  have  sucked 
the  life  out  of  the  theatres.  Vancouver 
does  not  possess  a  theatre  in  which  a 
modern  play  can  be  adequately  staged. 

Music?  Wireless  will  bring  it  to  your 
farm  parlour. 

Art — Town  dwellers  are  interested  in 
fads,  but  are  little  attracted  by  real  art. 
A  careful  reader  in  the  country — with 
the  help  of  the  modern  colour  process 
reproductions — could  learn  more  of  art 
than  the  town-dweller. 

Theatres,  movies,  the  scatter-brained 
babble  of  the  townee  who  has  no  time  to 
think,  but  who  races  through  life  like  a 
puppy  chasing  his  tail.  Garish  shops 
and  flashing  electric  signs,  while  here  in 
my  farm  I  have  just  outside  the  door 

The  gleam 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  Poet’s  dream. 

Advantages  for  my  children! — What 
advantages?  To  be  old  before  they  have 
had  time  to  be  young?  To  be  exposed 
to  every  temptation?  To  see  all  that  is 
superficial  and  tawdry  and  nothing  that 
is  sublime?  To  see  everywhere  the 
clumsy  hand  of  man  and  never  the 
master  hand  of  God?  Advantages  for¬ 
sooth!  And  after  they  have  learned  all 
of  life’s  ugliness  to  have  them  pair  off 
with  people  of  the  opposite  sex  for  social 
or  economic  reasons  instead  of  listening 
to  the  diction  of  their  hearts;  to  observe 
a  girl  less  interested  in  whether  a  man 
really  loves  her,  whether  he  will  make  a 
good  husband — than  in  whether  he  is  a 
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Ford  husband  or  a  Pierce-Arrow  hus¬ 
band. 

For  the  country  is  not  only  the  place 
for  living,  it  is  the  place  for  loving. 

And  without  this  love  a  Pierce-Arrow 
income  is  as  powerless  as  a  Ford  income 
to  bring  happiness  to  the  home.  And  do 
not  imagine  that  I  speak  for  poetry 
alone.  Culture  is  not  all  poetry.  I  be¬ 
gan  with  poetry  because  it  seems  to 
have  least  to  do  with  a  farmer’s  life. 

What  of  the  study  of  economic  ques¬ 
tions  in  rural  life,  of  folk-lore,  of  an¬ 
thropology?  Why  not  read  travels, 
biographies,  history — even  Egyptology? 
The  life  story,  the  works  of  men  like 
Fabre,  the  entomologist,  read  like 
novels.  I  mention  novels — they  are 
not  to  be  despised — if  they  are  worthy 
novels,  carefully  and  thoughtfully  read. 
Everything  that  will  furnish  the  mind 
and  beautify  it,  everything  that  will 
take  the  man  away  from  the  daily 
grind  and  open  windows  towards  the 
world  at  large,  everything  that  will 
prevent  ennui  —  that  gnawing  pain 
known  only  to  the  mentally  idle- 
everything  that  will  bring  healthy 
thought  and  therefore  happiness — all 
these  things  are  good  and  are  necessary 
to  the  dweller  in  the  country. 

We  must  get  back  again  to  the  real 
idea  of  culture  and  of  books.  The  un¬ 
educated — or  the  partially  educated — 
town-dweller  imagines  that  he  is  a  man 
of  the  world,  that  he  meets  people,  that 
he  is  in  touch  with  the  heart  of  things. 
He  affects  to  despise  the  man  who  does 
not  flit  hither  and  thither  along  the 
Main  Street,  but  who  actually  reads 
books.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  recluse — 
a  man  out  of  touch  with  the  world — a 
man  shut  off  from  intercourse  with  his 
fellows.  So  speaks  he  in  his  folly. 


While  the  town-dweller  of  this  type 
sees  faces  and  shakes  hands,  talks  plati¬ 
tudes  and  sees  but  the  outer  form  of 
men,  the  reader  sees  their  hearts  and 
souls.  While  the  one  meets  a  few  men 
of  this  day,  and  knows  them  not,  the 
other  meets  in  books  the  men  of  all 
time,  the  best  men  of  all  time,  and  he 
knows  them  well  for  they  lay  bare  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  hearts. 

The  man  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
world  is  the  man  who  reads,  who  takes 
time  to  think.  In  times  of  stress  it  is  to 
him  that  men  ever  turn.  The  men  of 
the  world  hurry  to  and  fro  like  frighten¬ 
ed  sheep,  but  the  man  of  knowledge 
comes  forth  with  a  sense  of  real  values. 

“For  expert  men  can  execute’’  wrote 
Francis  Bacon,  “and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one:  but  the  general 
counsels  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs  come  best  from  those  that  are 
learned.’’ 

We  have  too  many  expert  men,  and 
far  too  many  men  who  think  they  are 
experts,  We  need,  and  have  not,  men 
who  are  learned  and  they  may  be  this 
while  carrying  on  their  daily  work. 
“Crafty  men  condemn  studies’’  said 
Bacon,  “Simple  men  admire  them:  and 
wise  men  use  them:  for  they  teach  not 
their  own  use:  but  that  is  a  wisdom 
without  them  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation.” 

If  students  will  but  acquire  the  habit 
of  wide  reading,  the  joy  of  thought  for 
its  own  sake,  they  will  find  that  life  will 
be  fuller,  that  life  will  be  happier,  and 
they  will  have  more  claim  to  the  title  of 
man.  For  the  great  danger  is  to  go 
bustling  through  life  without  being  in 
life,  to  have  one’s  body  everywhere  pre¬ 
sent  and  one’s  spirit  dead  within  it. 
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By  Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz 


QUITE  extensive  work  has  been 
conducted  at  our  own  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  definite  information  re¬ 
garding  the  influence  of  different  selec¬ 
tions  of  seed  on  the  resulting  crops. 
In  each  of  thirty  years,  an  experiment 
has  been  conducted  in  which  heavy  and 
light  oats  have  been  selected  annually 
and  grown  separately  in  comparison 
with  the  same  kind  of  oats  but  without 
the  hulls.  Th$  selections  were  made 
with  the  Joanette  variety  of  black  oats 
and  consisted  of  grains  which  were 
large,  plump  and  black;  grains  which 
were  light  in  weight  and  of  a  grayish 
colour;  and  grains  from  which  the  hulls 
had  been  removed  in  threshing.  Equal 
numbers  of  oats  were  sown  each  year 
and  the  plots  were  twenty-five  links 
square  throughout.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  results  from  each 
selection  in  weight  per  measured  bushel 
and  in  yield  of  grain  per  acre  from  the 
first  five  and  the  last  five  years  of  the 
experiment : — 

Weight  per  measured  Yield  per  Acre 
Bushel  (pounds)  (bushels) 

5  Years  5  Years  5  Years  5  Years 
Selections  1893-1898  1918-1922  1893-1898  1918-1922 


Large  Plump .  33.1  30.1  58.0  65.3 

Light .  30.1  21.3  48.1  44.4 

Hulled .  32.9  34.3  53.9  53.3 


Owing  to  crop  failure,  no  results  are 
recorded  for  1895.  In  the  other  twenty 
nine  years,  the  large  plump  seed  gave  a 
greater  yield  of  grain  per  acre  than  the 
light  seed  in  each  of  twenty-six  years 
and  a  reverse  took  place  in  each  of 
three  years.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty- 
nine  years  is  63.7  bushels  from  the  large 
plump  seed,  50.1  bushels  from  the  light 
seed  and  58.9  bushels  from  the  hulled 
seed. 


The  different  selections  of  seed  of 
various  classes  of  grain  have  been  care¬ 
fully  tested  at  the  College  from  six  to 
nine  years.  For  this  experiment  seed 
was  taken  each  year  from  a  general 
crop  of  grain,  grown  either  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  farm  or  in  the  Experimental  De¬ 
partment.  It  will  be  understood  that 
whatever  difference  there  is  from  the 
influence  of  the  selection  of  seed  that 
difference  is  attributed  entirely  to  the 
careful  selection  of  the  seed  for  the 
separate  years  in  which  the  tests  were 
made.  The  results  show  the  influence 
of  one  year’s  selection,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  of  special  interest  to  the  practical 
farmer.  For  the  large  plump  seed, 
none  but  well  developed  grains  were 
selected;  for  the  small  plump  sample, 
the  grains  selected  were  of  a  uniform 
character;  and  for  the  shrunken  sample, 
none  but  shrunken  grains  were  used, 
the  last  selection  being  made  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  kernels.  The  sample 
of  broken  grain  in  the  case  of  barley, 
and  also  of  rye,  contained  nothing  but 
grains  which  had  been  broken  crosswise ; 
split  grain,  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat, 
contained  nothing  but  grains  which 
were  broken  lengthwise;  and  split  seed, 
in  the  case  of  peas,  contained  peas 
which  were  split  and  not  broken.  The 
grain  from  which  these  selections  were 
made  was  all  threshed  with  a  grain 
separator,  and  the  splitting  and  the 
breaking  of  the  grain  were,  therefore 
done  in  the  usual  process  of  threshing. 
In  the  selection  of  large,  plump  seed, 
one-half  pound  was  carefully  weighed 
from  each  class  of  grain.  The  number 
of  large,  plump  seeds  of  each  kind  of 
grain  was  then  counted,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  number  was  taken  of  the 
medium  sized  grain,  the  small,  plump 
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grain,  and  the  shrunken  grain.  In  the 
case  of  the  broken  or  split  grain,  twice 
the  number  of  the  half  kernels,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  grains,  were  used. 
The  different  selections  were  carefully 
sown  upon  plots  of  similar  size.  The 
following  table  gives  the  average  yearly 
results  of  each  selection  made  from  six 
different  classes  of  grains: — 

Yield  per  acre 

Xo.  Wght.  ^  ^  yrs.) 

of  per  Straw  Grain 

Class  of  Grain  yrs.  Selections  Bus.  (tons)  (bush). 

\  Large  seed .  33.2  1.9  62.0 

Oats .  7  <1  Medium  sized  seed.  32.2  1.8  54.1 

[Small seed .  31.8  1.8  46.6 

f  Large  plump  seed...  49.5  1.5  53.8 

I  Small  pump  seed...  48.8  1.5  50.4 

Barley .  6  I  Shrunken  seed .  49.1  1.4  46.0 

[  Broken  seed .  48.6  1.3  43.2 

[  Large  plump  seed...  59.4  2.6  46.9 

!  Small  plump  seed...  59.2  2.2  40.4 

Winter  Wheat  6  )  Shrunken  seed .  59.1  2.1  39.1 

[  Split  seed .  54.2  .6  9.3 

f  Large  plump  seed...  59.1  1.4  21.7 

Spring  Wheat.  8  \  Small  plump  seed...  58.3  1.3  18.0 

I  Shrunken  seed .  56.9  1.2  16.7 

J  Large  seed .  56.3  1.3  28.1 

6  Small  seed .  56.3  1.1  23.0 

Peas . v . . 

9  I  Sound  seed .  58.1  1.4  29.2 

Split  seed .  57.9  .6  10.2 

Large  seed .  53.3  2.0  26.0 

j  Medium  seed .  53.3  2.0  24.4 

Spring  Rye .  6  )  Small  seed .  53.5  1.9  22.3 

[  Broken  seed .  52.8  1.6  16.9 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  one  year’ 
selection  of  seed  grain  has  a  marked 
influence  on  the  resulting  crop.  In 
every  instance,  the  large  plump  seed 
gave  a  greater  yield  of  grain  per  acre 
than  medium-sized,  small,  plump, 

shrunken  or  broken  seed.  In  the  aver- 
age  of  the  six  classes  of  grain,  the  large 
plump  surpassed  the  small  plump  in 
yield  of  grain  per  acre  by  19  per  cent., 
and,  in  the  average  of  the  three  classes 
of  grain,  the  plump  seed  gave  a  yield 
over  the  shrunken  seed  of  20  per  cent. 
It  should  be  understood  that  equal 
numbers  of  seed  were  used  in  this  ex¬ 
periment.  The  results  throughout  show 
that  a  large  plump  seed  will  produce  a 
larger,  more  vigorous  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  plant  than  is  produced  from  a  small 
plump  or  from  a  shrunken  seed.  Other 
experiments  are  now  being  conducted 
in  which  different  selections  of  seed  are 
used  at  different  rates  of  seeding.  In 
all  experiments  the  results  are  in  favour 
of  sound,  plump  seed  of  good  size  for 
grain  production. 
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Tk®  Ffagd  Una  iiadiai 


By  A.  Hawtin. 


CONDITIONS  in  India  are  gradu¬ 
ally  changing.  The  brown  giant 
is  being  aroused  from  his  long 
slumber,  India  is  awakening  to  a  reli- 
zation  of  her  power.  Her  students,  as 
thinkers  and  philosophers,  are  no  mean 
rivals  of  the  scholars  of  western  coun¬ 
tries.  Her  vast  population  of  320,000,- 
000  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  comprises  one-fifth  of  the 
people  of  the  globe.  Her  land  is  very 
fertile,  and  although  in  area  only  about 
one-half  the  size  of  Canada,  India  now 
leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  rice, 
sugar-cane,  tea,  jute,  shellac  and  comes 
second  in  cotton  and  tobacco. 

India  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “Land 
of  Wonders.”  A  land  of  fabulous 
wealth  and  of  grinding  poverty.  Peo¬ 
ple  arrayed  in  gorgeous  splendor,  but 
many  more  in  scanty  clothes  or  rags, 
while  many  of  the  children  know  of  no 
apparel  other  than  their  complexion. 
Dwellings  range  from  magnificent 
palaces  to  mere  hovels  into  which  men 
crawl,  much  as  a  pig  does  into  its  pen. 
There  one  sees  the  fair  and  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  ugly  and  ill-formed.  Many 
are  extremely  religious,  there  being  no 
less  than  5,200,000  holy  men,  wandering 
hermits.  In  contrast  to  them  are  the 
thief  castes,  people  not  ashamed  of  their 
caste  nor  of  their  profession.  Scholars 
and  linguists  there  are,  men  with  keen 
minds,  but  more  often  dense  ignorance 
prevails,  95  per  cent,  are  illiterate  and 
know  nothing  of  the  joys  of  reading. 
So  long  as  they  get  enough  to  eat  little 
concerns  them  outside  the  affairs  of  their 
own  village. 

Britain  has  had  no  small  part  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  country  from  plunderers 
from  without,  and  robbers  from  within. 
She  has  administered  justice  to  all,  pre¬ 


vented  the  aggressive  Mohammedan 
from  forcing  his  religion  on  the  Hindu 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Britain  has 
build  and  maintained  in  India  a  splen¬ 
did  road  system,  constructed  30,000 
miles  of  railroad.  At  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  in  1857,  there  were  only  300 
miles.  Her  skilfull  engineers  have  built 
canals  and  reservoirs  to  irrigate  32,000,- 
000  acres  of  land.  These  beneficent 
works  have  done  much  to  make  the 
dreadful  famines  occurrances  of  the 
past.  Britain  has  made  mistakes,  but 
all  fair-minded  people  admit  that  India 
is  the  best  governed  dependency  in  the 
world,  and  nearly  all  who  have  been  in 
India  bear  witness  to  the  degree  of 
unity,  justice  and  progress  which  Bri¬ 
tain  has  given  to  that  land.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  British 
Government,  the  missionary  band  of 
5,500,  and  other  friends  of  India,  that 
country  is  still  under  the  curse  of  dense 
ignorance,  grinding  poverty,  wasting 
disease,  domination  of  caste  and  pagan 
religions  with  their  systems  of  idolatry, 
early  marriages,  and  the  low  position 
assigned  to  women. 

The  people  of  India  love  the  soil; 
75  per  cent,  are  farmers,  who  live  in 
700,000  small  villages,  with  an  average 
of  about  300  in  a  village.  The  country 
might  be  roughly  divided  into  two  parts, 
mountains  and  plains.  The  Himalaya’s 
between  India  and  Tibet  are  1,500 
miles  long  by  150  miles  broad.  They 
are  magnificent  with  their  perpetual 
snows,  and  delightful  summer  climate 
on  the  foot  hills,  which  afford  a  refuge 
from  the  heat  of  the  plains  to  hundreds 
of  foreigners  during  the  holiday  season. 
To  escape  from  a  temperature  of  115° 
F.,  in  the  shade,  to  a  bracing  air  of  60- 
90°  is  an  experience  appreciated  only 
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by  those  who  have  been  withered  and 
scorched  on  the  burning  plains  of  tropi¬ 
cal  countries.  The  vast  plains  are  hot 
but  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  a  large  variety  of  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  They  support  the  dense 
population  and  would,  if  modern,  scien¬ 
tific  methods  were  followed,  produce 
food  for  millions  more. 

In  spite  of  a  trying  climate  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  there  is  something 
about  India  that  attracts  people  from 
western  lands,  but  for  the  missionary 
the  outstanding  attraction  is  the  great 
need,  work  he  feels  must  be  done.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  ignorance,  insanitary  conditions 
and  disease,  12,000  people  die  every 
hour,  and  the  appalling  numbers  of 
10,500,000  each  year.  The  pagan  reli¬ 
gions  of  India  have  had  a  blighting, 
demoralizing  effect,  and  as  a  result  we 
find  the  vast  majority  of  the  farmers 
living  in  a  most  primative  manner.  In 
spite  of  the  large  number  engaged  in 
agriculture,  production  is  insufficient 
and  prices  have  risen  higher  and  higher. 
The  government  have  a  few  demonstra¬ 
tion  farms,  using  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
have  been  influenced.  One  great  draw¬ 
back  is  that  the  high  caste  people,  the 
educated,  and  many  of  the  rich,  deem 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  labour  with 
their  hands,  and  we  find  few  educated 
farmers.  The  schools  have  educated 
them  away  from  the  land.  Conditions 
are  quite  similar  to  what  they  were  in 
the  Southern  States  in  the  time  of 
Booker  T.  Washington.  In  his  inter¬ 
esting  book  “Up  From  Slavery,”  he 
tells  how  many  of  his  countrymen,  hav¬ 
ing  a  false  conception  of  true  worth 
despised  and  shunned  manual  labour, 
and  having  acquired  a  rudimentary 
education  aspired  to  become  teachers, 
political  leaders  and  even  preachers. 
“One  colored  man  one  hot  day  in  July, 
looking  skyward,  exclaimed,  ‘Oh!  Lawd! 


de  cotton  am  so  grassy,  de  work  am  so 
hard,  and  de  sun  so  hot,  dat  I  believe 
this  darky  am  called  to  preach.’  ”  In 
India  a  little  knowledge  is  often  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  creates  false  pride.  There  is 
far  more  dignity  in  telling  the  other  man 
what  to  do  than  in  doing  it  oneself. 

In  many  districts  conditions  are  simi- 
ilar  to  what  they  were  in  Bible  times. 
The  sower  still  scatters  his  seed  by 
hand,  a  portion  of  which  falls  on  the 
pathway,  some  among  the  thorn  bushes, 
which  are  very  common  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  places  the  rocks  come  near 
the  surface.  Great  flocks  of  hungry 
birds  are  ever  ready  to  devour  the  sown 
seed  and  the  ripening  grain.  At  twi¬ 
light  wild  animals,  large  and  small  go 
forth  to  feed  on  the  farmer’s  scanty 
store.  Among  them  the  sly  and  greedy 
wild  pig,  that  is  rightly  named,  “hog,” 
The  porcupine,  who  like  the  beaver 
delights  in  falling  plants.  The  herds  of 
fleet-footed  deer,  that  one  minute  are 
near,  the  next  nearly  a  mile  away,  and 
most  destructive  of  all  the  capacious 
neilguy  (Blue  Cow).  These  all  take 
their  toll  unless  the  night  watchman  is 
vigilant.  During  the  day  swooping 
flocks  of  birds  make  it  necessary  for  the 
household  to  shout  and  exert  themselves 
for  at  least  a  month  before  the  harvest 
is  safe  on  the  threshing  floor.  The 
honest  shepherd  is  on  the  watch  for  the 
cruel  wolf  that  prowls  near  the  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  The  deadly 
serpents  take  their  annual  toll  of  20,000 
human  lives  besides  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  women 
make  offerings  of  milk  and  rice,  to  as¬ 
suage  the  wrath  of  the  snake  god,  who 
is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  lower  regions. 
These  cruel  reptiles  have  been  allowed 
to  multiply,  because  the  people  refrain 
from  killing  them,  believing  that  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  in  the  course 
of  transmigration  may  at  that  time  be 
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animating  the  body  of  one  of  these  re¬ 
pulsive  creatures.  The  pioneer  mis¬ 
sionary,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  forth 
with  zeal  and  indignation  and  slays 
his  dozens,  so  that  the  flock  he  is  shep¬ 
herding  may  be  spared.  For  himself  he 
has  no  fear,  although  his  escapes  have 
been  many.  No  gospel  missionary,  in 
the  writer’s  knowledge,  has  yet  been 
their  victim. 

At  twilight  the  plaintive  scream  of 
the  hungry  jackal  is  heard,  cry  answer¬ 
ing  cry,  until  the  pack  has  congregated, 
then  nearer  and  nearer  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  their  common  feeding  place; 
the  field  of  ripening  corn  or  the  village 
refuse  heaps. 

In  the  fertile  districts  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  are  about  two  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  The  timid  people  cluster 
together  for  protection.  In  spite  of 
Britain’s  strong  arm  robber  bands  still 
go  forth  to  pillage,  and  woe  betide  the 
rich  man  that  lets  it  be  known  that  he 
has  enough  and  to  spare.  Their  money, 
jewelry,  cattle,  grain  and  families  must 
be  behind  lock  and  key  when  darkness 
falls.  Most  of  the  village  buildings  are 
made  of  dried  mud,  a  few  small  flat 
bricks.  During  floods  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  half  the  houses  in  a  village 
tumbling  down.  The  walls  gradually 
melt  away.  For  windows  small  holes 
are  sometimes  left  in  the  wall,  often 
light  and  air  are  excluded.  These 
dwellings  have  earth  for  floors  and  walls. 
The  only  furniture  is  a  rude  cot  or  two, 
but  the  people  for  the  most  part  sleep 
on  the  floors.  They  have  cooking  ves¬ 
sels  and  a  stove  of  earth  or  bricks.  For 
plates  some  use  small  earthen  vessels, 
or  leaves.  Fingers  were  made  before 
forks  and  spoons,  so  they  use  them. 
Their  meals  are  very  simple  and  usually 
consist  of  coarse,  unleavened  bread  made 
from  the  flour  of  one  of  the  coarse 
grains,  wheat  flour  is  often  too  expensive 
Along  with  the  bread  they  have  a  salad 


made  from  some  green  plant,  or  a  soup 
from  one  of  the  legume  grains.  Anyone 
can  prepare  this  meal.  To  become  effici¬ 
ent  cooks  they  do  not  require  a  course 
at  a  school  of  domestic  science. 

The  farmer’s  stock  consists  of  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  a  wooden  plough,  and  some¬ 
times  a  rude  cart.  A  few  farmers  in 
each  village  will  have  a  few  scrub  cattle, 
or  a  few  water  buffalo,  and  in  most  vil¬ 
lages  there  will  be  one  family  that  keep 
sheep  and  goats.  The  farmer  sows  two 
crops  a  year,  one  in  July  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
other  in  the  late  fall.  With  his  wooden 
plough  he  stirs  up  about  half  an  acre  a 
day,  but  as  he  is  obliged  to  plough 
twice  or  three  times,  the  seeding  season 
is  over  before  he  gets  much  grain  sown. 
His  seeding  operations  have  been  such 
that  the  grass  and  weeds  have  the  start 
of  the  grain,  this  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  women  and  children  to  work  for 
some  weeks  in  order  to  save  the  crop. 
If  the  year  is  favourable  the  family  reap 
enough  grain  to  keep  them  until  the 
next  harvest,  but  frequently  they  have 
to  resort  to  other  means  to  make  a 
living.  All  grain  cutting  is  done  by 
hand,  with  short  sickles,  then  bound 
and  stacked  until  dry,  when  the  muz¬ 
zled  oxen  are  used  to  tramp  it  out,  and 
the  wind  separates  the  straw  and  chaff 
from  the  grain. 

Those  of  the  villages  less  well-to-do 
hire  out  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  cents  per 
day  for  the  men  and  6  to  8  cents  for  the 
women.  They  board  themselves. 

The  majority  of  Indian  families  are 
under  a  burden  of  debt  incurred  during 
marriage  festivals,  on  which  occasions 
the  families  concerned  provide  feasts 
for  the  caste  members.  The  unhappy 
father  of  unwelcome  girls  has  to  give  a 
dowery  to  have  his  daughters  married. 
It  is  a  great  disgrace  to  remain  single, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
happening  they  marry  their  children 


no 
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while  quite  young.  The  parents  and 
friends  make  all  the  arrangements. 
Often  the  bride  and  groom  see  each 
other  for  the  first  time  on  their  wedding 
day.  If  they  are  of  high  caste  they  eat 
together  for  the  first  and  last  time,  ever 
after  the  woman  waits  on  her  master. 

Missionaries  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  work  along  three  lines:  Evangelisti- 
cal,  Educational  and  Vocational.  The 
two  former  branches  have  received 
most  attention;  but  before  the  Indian 
Christian  churches  can  become  self- 
supporting  they  will  require  economic 
training.  If  the  wealth  per  capita  of 
India  be  taken  as  one — that  of  Japan 
would  be  3.7,  Canada  18.5,  Britain  22.8, 
and  the  United  States  27.9.  As  the 
Indian  Christians  for  the  most  part  are 
from  the  lower  and  poorer  classes,  their 
poverty  is  often  pitiful. 

In  our  mission  at  Jhansi  we  are  de¬ 
veloping  the  three  sides.  There  we 
have  a  farm  of  1,200  acres  for  our  Chris¬ 
tian  farmers,  where  they  are  given  a 
start  and  taught  up-to-date  methods  of 
farming.  Many  of  the  valuable  lessons 
learned  at  the  O.  A.  C.  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  Indian  Christians  and  others, 
some  of  whom  are  using  Canadian 
ploughs  and  other  implements,  and  as  a 
result  have  doubled  or  tripled  their  in¬ 
come,  and  are  educating  their  children 
in  mission  schools. 

We  also  have  demonstration  fields  in 
which  selected  seeds  are  sown  at  the 


proper  time,  on  well-prepared  land.  In 
unfavourable  years  these  methods  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  value,  and  in  favourable 
years  much  heavier  yields  have  resulted 
from  improved  methods.  Many  of  the 
Hindu  farmers  have  requested  that 
their  land  be  ploughed  with  mission 
ploughs,  being  convinced,  against  their 
will,  that  the  new  method  is  better  than 
the  old.  In  our  instruction  and  demons¬ 
tration  work,  we  have  paid  special  at¬ 
tention  to  rotation  of  crops,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  moisture,  thorough  tillage, 
selection  of  seed  of  the  best  varieties, 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  timely  seeding. 
The  results  have  been  a  cause  of  wonder 
to  the  Indian  farmers,  and  have  awak¬ 
ened  in  many  new  ambitions,  as  they 
come  to  realize  that  by  using  better 
methods  they  can  rise  from  their  present 
condition  of  poverty,  and  free  themselves 
from  the  clutches  of  the  avaricious 
money  lenders. 

India  affords  a  vast  field  for  unselfish 
service,  millions  are  hungry,  scantily 
clothed,  in  the  prison  of  caste,  supersti¬ 
tion  and  fear.  We  can  teach  them  how 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and  the 
way  to  freedom.  There  is  work — 
glorious,  difficult  but  fascinating  that 
must  be  done.  The  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  has  sent  forth  many  strong 
men  who  have  become  prominent  lead¬ 
ers  in  Canada  and  other  countries,  a 
few  have  gone  to  help  our  Eastern  cou¬ 
sins,  but  India  needs  more. 


A  FEW  days  ago  the  Editor  came 
to  me  and  begged  that  I  write 
an  article  for  the  Christmas  Re¬ 
view.  Four  of  his  most  promising  con¬ 
tributors  failed  to  come  across  and  the 
magazine  had  to  go  to  press  on  the 


morrow.  Now  the  Editor  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  while  I  would  rather 
work  a  week  for  the  Botanical  Depart¬ 
ment  than  write  an  article,  I  reluctantly 
consented.  He  suggested  that  “Judging 
Live  Stock,”  be  my  subject.  Why  he 
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picked  on  me  I  cannot  imagine,  being 
still  X 

“In  my  salad  days, 

When  I  was  young  in  judgment.” 
Nothing  better  coming  to  my  apathetic 
mind,  we  shook  hands  on  it,  and  he  left 
me  to  my  fate. 

Since  every  student,  especially  those 
who  have  taken  the  Agricultural  Op¬ 
tion  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  for  instruction  in 
judging,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  discover  what  the  wise  men  of  old 
had  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

The  verdict  of  the  Bible  is  well- 
known — “Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.”  However,  Prof.  Toole  would 
scarcely  agree.  A  student  simply  has 
to  judge,  or  guess  luckily,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  Judgment  Day.  The  only  form  of 
future  punishment  which  will  affect  his 
placings  is  whether  or  not  he  will  pass 
the  final  exams.  Dante  would  also  ter¬ 
rify  the  would-be  judge;  “O  mortal  man, 
be  wary  how  you  judge.”  Still,  what 
can  the  poor  fellow  do  when  one  of  the 
Big  Four  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
staff  is  in  the  pavilion?  Their  immedi¬ 
ate  verdict  is  much  more  to  the  point 
than  vague  threats  of  purgatory. 

Quite  evidently  the  ancients  never 
took  a  course  at  this  institution,  or  they 
would  never  say,  “Judgment  should  be 
pronounced  with  diffidence  and  consid¬ 
eration.”  Some  of  us  have  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  that  advice,  only  to  be  checked  up 
when  giving  our  reasons.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  sweet  little  animal  with 
a  mild  and  affectionate  eye  in  the  class, 
but  with  a  hollow  back,  can  you  be  diffi¬ 
dent  or  considerate  of  her?  Not  a  bit 


of  it.  You  have  to  put  her  relentlessly 
at  the  bottom  and  then  wallop  her  un¬ 
mercifully  in  your  reasons. 

The  philosopher  who  said,  “None 
judge  so  wrong  as  those  who  think 
amiss,”  was  more  nearly  right.  Prof. 
Toole  would  be  more  inclined  to  agree 
if  he  had  substituted  “see”  for  “think.” 
They  object  strenuously  to  anyone 
thinking  in  the  pavilion.  Say  “I  think” 
and  see  what  happens  to  you. 

Seneca  possibly  knew  more  about 
judging  than  anyone  of  his  time.  He  is 
reported  to  have  written,  “No  one 
committeth  error  alone  but  scatters  his 
folly  among  those  near  him.”  And  he 
was  about  right.  Take  the  fellow  who 
is  up  in  the  air  on  a  class,  and  has  them 
sized  up  wrongly.  He  keeps  edging 
about  seeking  the  odd  hint.  The  first 
thing  you  know  everyone  is  up  higher 
than  a  kite  and  the  cards  all  go  in  mark¬ 
ed  upside  down.  Plautus  was  evidently 
of  this  type  for  his  advice  is,  “It  becomes 
all  wise  men  to  confer  and  hold  con¬ 
verse.”  If  he  meant  in  the  judging 
ring,  he  was  all  wrong,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  faculty  is  concerned.  Nothing  is 
further  from  their  minds  than  to  allow 
such  a  maxim  to  enter  the  student 
mind. 

Even  the  law  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  No  one  who  has  placed  class 
after  class  incorrectly  can  be  convinced 
that  “a  matter  adjudged  is  received  as 
true.” 

Since  there  is  so  little  help  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
we’ll  have  to  stick  to  the  verdicts  and 
helpful  hints  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department.  If  we  do  we’ll  be  more 
apt  to  have  a  successful  four  years. 
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By  A.  Gordon  Skinner,  ’24 


1U 


^ARDINESS,”  according  to  data 
to  hand  is  recognized  as  a  com¬ 


plex  character  and  one  which 
may  be  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by 
cultural  methods.  It  has  been  termed 
a  sort  character  as  there  are  some  sorts 
which  seem  to  be  better  equipped  to 
withstand  winter  than  others.  In  any 
case,  winter  hardiness  is  a  problem  of 
great  importance  to  the  agriculturists 
of  Canada,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
our  cycle  of  seasons  includes  a  rather 
rigorous  winter.  It  is  a  problem  which 
has  confronted  the  scientist  and  practi¬ 
cal  grower  for  years.  This  report  is 
made  with  the  idea  in  view  of  giving 
a  brief  summary  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  study  of 
this  subject. 

Before  going  further  it  would  be  well 
to  know  what  actually  takes  place  when 
a  plant  becomes  frozen.  It  would  seem 
that  the  damage  which  is  done  is  largely 
due  to  the  formation  of  ice  within  the 
cell  tissue,  but  the  formation  of  ice  does 
not  in  itself  produce  death.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  frozen  cabbage  which  is 
brought  in  and  thawed  out  quickly, 
dies.  The  protoplasm  is  killed  and  the 
membrane  loses  its  semi-permeability, 
hence  a  decreased  osmotic  pressure  and 
lack  of  turgidity  of  the  cell.  However, 
if  the  same  cabbage  had  been  left  out 
of  doors  and  allowed  to  thaw  out  slowly 
it  would  have  lived.  It  may  then  be 
concluded  that  the  cabbage  even  though 
frozen  was  not  dead,  but  that  death  only 
occurred  when  thawing  took  place. 

The  formation  of  ice  mentioned 
above,  takes  place  in  the  intercellular 
spaces,  the  water  for  the  same  coming 
from  within  the  cell,  passing  through 
the  cell  wall  and  forming  on  the  outside. 
This  formation  of  ice  can  become  so 


great  as  to  cause  the  separation  of  the 
cells,  producing  large  openings  in  the 
tissue,  but  the  plant  does  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  this.  When  the  water  is  re¬ 
moved  during  the  process  of  freezing 
the  cell  walls  are  no  longer  distended 
and  as  a  result  the  protoplasm  layers 
contract  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
in  thickness. 

This  change  in  form  necessitates  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  plasmic  molecules 


A  Hardy  Spreading  Plant  which  has  Survived  Three 
Winters  on  the  Demonstration  Farm,  New 
Liskeard,  New  Ontario. 

and  an  inner  tearing  or  cleaving  takes 
place  within  the  cell  during  both  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing.  It  is  this  inner  cleav¬ 
age  which  produces  the  death  of  the  cell. 
Some  plants  are  very  susceptible  to  this 
phenomenon  while  others  can  stand  a 
certain  degree  if  it  takes  place  slowly 
in  both  directions. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Gortner,  of  Minnesota  has 
advanced  another  theory  to  explain  the 
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death  of  the  cell,  attacking  the  proposi¬ 
tion  on  a  colloidal  basis.  He  concedes 
that  death  is  due  to  a  disorganization  of 
the  protoplasm  but  maintains  that  that 
disorganization  takes  the  form  of  an  ir¬ 
reversible  coagulation  or  precipitation 
of  the  colloidal  protein  constituents. 
This  coagulation  may  be  brought  about 
by  an  increase  of  electrolytes  in  the  cell 
sap  on  the  withdrawal  of  water  or  by 
increase  in  acidity  or  by  both  factors 
acting  together. 

Let  me  quote  Robert  Newton,  of 
Alberta,  who  worked  with  Dr.  Gortner, 
and  who  goes  on  to  say,  "The  critical 
minimum  temperature  necessary  to 
bring  this  coagulation  or  precipitation 
about  must  be  profoundly  modified  by 
rate  of  cooling,  especially  if  this  be 
slow  enough  to  give  time  for  the  hard¬ 
ening  process,  and  by  the  presence  of 
substances  which  protect  the  proteins 
from  precipitation.  Splitting  of  the 
proteins  during  hardening  may  be  a 
protective  adaptation.”  In  conclusion 
he  states  that,  "Since  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  disturbance  produced  by 
freezing  is  withdrawal  of  water  from  the 
cell,  intracellular  adaptations  to  resist 
desiccation  must  be  of  prime  import¬ 
ance.” 

Frost  hardiness  varies  with  different 
seasons  and  under  different  conditions 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  leaves 
of  autumn-grown  crops  can  withstand 
a  much  heavier  frost  than  can  the 
leaves  which  appear  on  the  same  crops 
in  May.  Protoplasm  seems  to  be  more 
easily  affected  during  the  summer  or 
during  higher  temperature.  If  a  plant 
is  subjected  to  a  low  temperature,  with¬ 
out  freezing,  a  change  seems  to  take 
place  so  that  it  can  better  withstand  an 
eventual  re-arrangement  of  its  particles. 
In  the  autumn  such  a  change  takes 
place  so  that  it  is  much  more  hardy 
during  the  winter. 

To  prove  this  latter  statement  a  part 


of  a  living  plant  was  placed  in  a  sugar 
solution.  The  greater  concentration 
of  the  solution  caused  the  water  to  be 
drawn  out  of  the  cell  the  same  as  in 
freezing.  Upon  examination  of  the  cell 
layers  from  solutions  of  different 
strengths  in  different  seasons  it  was 
found  that  more  water  could  be  drawn 
out  during  the  fall  without  disaster  to 
the  plant,  providing  the  concentration 
of  the  sugar  solution  increased  slowly. 
It  was  also  shown  that  there  is  more 
danger  during  the  process  of  assuming 
the  original  form.  A  possible  conclu¬ 
sion  then  would  be  that  protoplasm  is 
more  susceptible  to  thawing  than  to 
freezing. 

Freezing  never  makes  a  plant  hardy 
but  rather  weakens  it  and  renders  the 
protoplasm  more  susceptible  to  frost. 
Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  during 
the  winter  and  spring  is  much  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  a  steady  frost. 

It  seems  clear  that  frost  hardiness  is 
first  and  foremost  dependent  upon  this 
ability  of  the  protoplasm  to  withstand 
changes  within  its  small  particles.  The 
problem  then  is  to  see  that  some  means 
or  conditions  of  growth  are  provided  so 
that  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  in 
the  cell  will  be  increased  and  thus  the 
freezing  point  lowered.  Cell  sap  con¬ 
sists  of  a  solution  of  sugars,  salts  and 
acids  and  as  a  result  the  freezing  point 
is  somewhat  lower  than  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  stronger  the  solution 
the  lower  must  be  the  temperature  be¬ 
fore  freezing  takes  place. 

The  storing  of  both  soluble  and  in¬ 
soluble  substances  in  the  cell  materially 
increases  the  concentration  and  is  an 
active  means  of  protecting  the  proto¬ 
plasm  against  damage  by  frost.  The  as¬ 
similation  of  these  ingredients  during 
the  summer  can  be  aided  by  the  careful 
feeding  of  plants  even  to  the  extent  of 
supplying  commercial  fertilizer.  Pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  both  tend  to 
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hasten  maturity  and  the  storing  of  food. 

The  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is 
extremely  important.  An  over-supply 
may  prevent  the  taking  up  of  sufficient 
plant  food  and  will  also  render  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  taken  up,  very  weak. 
A  sunny  and  warm  summer  which  at 
the  same  time  is  dry  is  conducive  to 
winter  hardiness.  In  such  seasons 
growth  is  inhibited  and  more  carbo¬ 
hydrates  are  stored,  hence  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  cell  sap. 

It  is  also  of  prime  importance  for 
frost  resistance  that  the  plant  be  well 
developed.  The  roughest  and  best  de¬ 
veloped  plants  are  commonly  observed 
to  be  best  able  to  withstand  the  severe 
conditions  of  winter  and  early  spring. 
Vigorous  plants  are  grown  only  from 
good  seed  and  thus  the  moral  “sow  only 
the  best  seed  which  is  the  plumpest  and 
largest.” 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  general 
but  it  will  apply  directly  to  alfalfa  as 
well  as  to  any  other  crop  which  has  to 
remain  in  the  open  over  winter. 

Mr.  P.  K.  Blinn,  in  charge  of  the  al¬ 
falfa  investigations  for  the  State  of 
Colorado,  has  done  some  very  import¬ 
ant  work  in  connection  with  hardiness 
in  alfalfa.  His  experimental  work  would 
go  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinct  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  type  of  the  plant 
and  its  hardiness. 

Several  varieties  from  different 
sources  were  sown  in  single  plots.  Some 
fifteen  plants  proved  to  be  quite  hardy 
and  seed  from  these  was  sown  with 
about  fifty  other  varieties  or  strains. 
All  the  varieties  might  have  been  classed 
as  Medicago  sativa  but  they  produced 
marked  differences  in  type  of  plant, 
character  of  leaves,  etc.  After  the  first 
winter  all  plots  showed  winter  killing 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  with  the 
exception  of  those  sown  with  seed  from 
Turkestan  and  those  sown  with  north¬ 
ern  grown  seed,  both  of  which  showed 


no  winter  killing.  Further  investiga' 
tion  was  carried  on  and  during  the  next 
winter  loss  by  winter  killing  continued 
with  the  same  exceptions. 

Investigation  was  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  plants  in  one  plot 
and  not  in  another.  Several  plants 
were  plowed  or  dug  up  and  the  roots 
and  crowns  studied.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  crown  or  stooling  habit  of  the  hardy 
and  non-hardy  strains. 

The  hardy  type  had  a  spreading 
crown  with  numerous  buds  and  shoots 
springing  from  the  crown  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  underground 
shoots  have  been  found  several  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  bud  area  of  this 
type  of  plant  is  thus  protected  by  its 
covering  of  soil  from  drying,  freezing  or 
thawing. 

On  the  other  hand  the  non-hardy 
type  had  a  compact  upright  growing 
crown  and  the  buds  were  thus  exposed 
to  freezing,  thawing  and  desiccation, 
which  eventually  weakened  and  killed 
the  plant.  This  fact  has  since  been  re¬ 
peatedly  verified  in  nursery  and  field 
tests.  It  is  believed  that  the  type  of 
plant  that  the  seed  comes  from  is 
really  more  important  than  the  variety, 
name  or  the  locality  from  which  the 
seed  may  have  been  derived. 

In  this  connection,  Dr.  Wallen,  work¬ 
ing  on  hardiness  in  Switzerland,  discov¬ 
ered  that  in  certain  of  those  hardy  plants 
with  large  root  systems,  that  the  roots 
had  a  faculty  of  contracting  during  the 
approach  of  winter.  This  contraction 
of  the  roots  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  crown  of  the  plant  downward  into 
the  soil  and  thus  further  protecting 
it.  A  common  example  of  this  habit  is 
found  in  the  Arctic  sweet  clover. 

The  heavy  stooling  habit  of  the 
Grimm  alfalfa  is  very  evident  and  is 
responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  its 
hardiness.  The  importance  of  this 

(Continued  on  page  xiv.) 
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WHAT  mighty  contests  rise  from 
little  things,”  upsetting  the 
tranquility  of  mind  of  many, 
disturbing  peaceful  slumbers,  so  that  no 
man  may  trust  his  neighbour.  Where 
friendship  and  brotherly  love  once 
reigned  slant-eyed  suspicion  lurks.  Alas, 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  our  once  orderly  and  disciplined 
Mills  Hall,  despite  the  painstaking 
efforts  of  vested  authority.  Strange 
and  well  nigh  unfathomable  occurences 
have  brought  this  upon  us.  And  it 
happened  in  this  guise. 

A  certain  worthy  gentleman,  let  his 
name  be  A,  lest  he  should  suffer  untold 
hardships,  tanking  or  clipping  of  hair, 
arose  one  evening  toward  11  o’clock, 
after  much  concentrated  study  and 
went  forth  in  search  of  adventure. 
Passing  by  an  open  door  he  noted  that 
one  occupant  of  the  room  was  absent. 
The  spirit  of  good-fellowship  which 
ever  emanates  from  A’s  bosom  induced 
him  to  enter.  His  sardonic  eye  fell  on 
the  bed  of  the  absent  one.  His  heart 
filled  with  innocent  merriment.  In  his 
all-embracing  arms  he  picked  up  the 
mattress  and  bedclothes  of  B,  let  us  call 
him.  A  softly  deposited  his  soporific 
burden  in  the  room  of  C,  smiling  with 
undiminished  good  humour.  Hardly 
had  he  unburdened  himself  when  B 
rounded  the  corner,  going  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  A  ran  after  B,  em¬ 
bracing  him  with  superabundant  play¬ 
fulness,  romping  gleefully  with  him  in 
the  corridor. 

Meanwhile  the  wives  of  these  wor¬ 
thies,  Al,  and  Bl,  sportively  made  off 
with  A’s  bed.  The  gambollers  returned 
to  the  home  of  the  B’s.  All  beheld  the 
bare  and  pitious  bedstead  with  un¬ 
feigned  surprize,  no  one  more  so  than  A. 
After  many  words  of  heartfelt  consola¬ 
tion  and  bootless  search  these  dissem¬ 
blers  went  to  A’s  room  and  were  all  as¬ 


tounded  to  behold  the  uncovered  springs 
of  A’s  bed,  none  more  so  than  Al  and 
Bl.  B,  who  had  cast  suspicious  glances 
upon  A,  perceiving  his  bedding  also 
gone,  believed  him  as  innocent  as  he 
looked.  Neither  cast  any  blame  upon 
their  wives,  but,  jumping  to  conclusions 
blamed  their  absent  neighbours  the  D’s. 
Dire  vengeance  flashed  from  their  ocu¬ 
lars.  The  mattresses  and  the  bed¬ 
clothes  of  the  D’s  disappeared  into  C’s 
room.  Here  B  found  his  own  belong¬ 
ings.  After  a  short  search  A  discovered 
his  in  the  parlour. 

Silence  prevailed  until  the  return  of 
the  unsuspecting  D’s.  Then  hideous 
and  hyaenic  roars  disturbed  the  inter¬ 
mittent  slumbers  of  the  tired.  B  was 
accused  but  successfully  allayed  sus¬ 
picion.  Then  began  a  protracted  and 
unfruitful  search  of  all  possible  nooks 
and  crannies.  D  returned  to  his  room 
in  disgust.  Scarcely  had  he  seated  him¬ 
self  when  the  door  slammed,  the  key 
clicked  in  the  lock,  a  derisive  laugh  rang 
in  his  ears,  while  retreating  footsteps 
echoed  in  the  hall.  He  was  locked  in, 
D1  locked  out  and  the  key  gone.  After 
a  time  D1  returned,  found  himself  sep¬ 
arated  from  his  spouse  and  lamented 
pitiously.  Suddenly  bethinking  him¬ 
self  he  hied  to  A’s  room,  secured  the 
pass-key  and  was  again  locked  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife.  But  no  beds.  The 
search  recommenced,  into  the  parlour, 
through  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
cellar,  everywhere,  but  failure  resulted. 
They  came  wearily  home,  only  to  find 
the  matress  of  D  returned.  Finding 
such  search  indirectly  profitable  they 
left  again,  returning  to  behold  the  lost 
sleeping  bags  of  Dl.  After  many  mut- 
terings  of  future  revenge,  lights  went 
out,  one  by  one.  The  restless  slumber- 
ers  resumed  their  interrupted  dreams. 
But  revenge  is  yet  unappeased.  What 
will  be  the  end  no  man  can  fortell. 
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^HE  Annual  O.  A.  C.  Stock  Sale 
took  place  in  the  judging  pavilion 
on  October  25th,  1923.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  not  as  large  as  that  of  the 
previous  year,  the  difference  being  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather. 
As  usual  the  offering  was  of  excellent 
quality.  It  included  22  head  of  cattle; 
30  sheep  and  96  hogs.  The  swine  were 
sold  in  record  time,  the  whole  lot  of  96 
going  under  the  hammer  in  just  under 
an  hour  and  three-quarters,  or  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  a  pig  a  minute.  Com¬ 
pared  with  past  sales  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  pigs  were  rather  disap¬ 
pointing,  the  highest  bid  being  $60  for 
a  Yorkshire  sow.  The  majority  were 
Yorkshires,  but  there  were  also  19 
Tamworths  and  13  Berkshires.  Year 
old  bred  Tamworth  sows  went  for  $35 
to  $40,  and  the  same  class  of  Berk¬ 
shires  for  $30  to  $37.50.  Two  Tam¬ 
worths  went  to  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta  and  one  to  Iowa. 

The  cattle  included  five  Shorthorn 
bulls,  8  Holsteins,  2  Ayrshires  and  a 
Jersey,  beside  6  fat  cattle.  The  top 


price  for  the  Shorthorns  was  $260  for 
the  bull  Village  Augusta,  which  went 
to  C.  Roy  Nethercott,  of  Science  Hill. 
Of  the  dairy  cattle,  4  Holsteins  went 
over  $100  with  a  top  price  of  $107.50. 
A  particularly  growthy  and  smooth 
pure-bred  Shorthorn  steer,  2  years  old 
and  weighing  1,629  pounds  was  sold  to 
A.  Barber,  of  Guelph,  at  a  price  of  10 
cents  per  pound.  An  Angus  steer, 
which  weighed  1,194  pounds,  brought 
12  '4  cents  per  pound. 

Seven  Shropshire  ram  lambs  averaged 
$19.29,  and  four  Leicester  ram  lambs 
were  purchased  at  an  average  price  of 
$19.40.  Two  Oxford  ewes  sold  for 
$22.50  each.  Besides  this  breeding 
stock  two  lots  of  fat  lambs  brought 
$165. 

Those  who  took  advantage  of  the 
sale  are  certainly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  get  stock  so  richly  bred  and  of  such 
individual  merit  at  the  extremely  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  which  prevailed.  Prof. 
Toole  and  his  associates  are  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  sale  was  conducted. 


The  warm  sun  smiles  down, 

Mellow  and  golden, 

Upon  brown  fields 

That  once  were  fresh  green  meadows, 
Upon  glimmering  stubble  fields 
That  have  yielded  up  their  all 
To  the  harvest. 

The  work  of  the  fields  is  finished, 


And  their  beauty  is  gone; 

Soon,  out  of  sight,  and  forgotten  by  all , 
They  shall  rest 
Beneath  drifting  snows. 

Before  they  sink  to  their  long  sleep 
This  one  day  is  given  them 
To  bask  in  the  soft  radiance. 
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As  an  old  woman 

With  bent  body 

And  brown,  wrinkled  face, 

Who  has  born  children 

And  has  nursed  her  children’s  children, 

May  sit  outside  her  door, 

Her  worn  hands  folded, 

And  turn  her  face 
With  dim  eyes  half-closed 


To  the  warm  sunlight, 

While  from  her  slow  mind 

The  last  dim  memories  are  fading, 

And  her  whole  being  finds  peace; 

So  the  old  earth,  to-day, 

Turns  its  worn  brown  face 
To  the  warm  autumn  sunlight, 

And  is  at  peace. 

— E.  C.  McLean. 


1905  Scholarship 

$50  in  cash  awarded  by  a  Committee 
of  ’05  graduates  at  the  College,  to  the 
best  “all-round”  man  at  the  close  of  his 
Third  Year— F.  B.  Moran,  1402  Sprague 
St.,  Fort  William,  Ont. 

Governor-General’s  Silver  Medal 

For  general  proficiency,  First  and 
Second  Year  work — James  Marshall, 
West  Summerland,  B.  C. 

George  Chapman  Scholarship 

$20  in  cash  for  proficiency  in 
(Degree  Course)  First  and  Second 
Years — James  Marshall,  West  Sum¬ 
merland,  B.  C. 

Second  Year  Special  Essay 

$10  in  cash — C.  E.  Freeman,  Bowes- 
ville,  Ont. 

General  Proficiency  Prize 

$10  cash,  First  and  Second  Year  work 

James  Marshall,  West  Summerland, 
B.  C. 

Farmer’s  Advocate  Scholarship 

General  proficiency  in  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Field  Husbandry,  First  and 
Second  Years  (Degree  Course) — W.  C 
Dyer,  Columbus,  Ont. 


Scholarships  of  $20  Each  awarded 
for  Proficiency  in  Groups  of  Sub¬ 
jects  as  outlined  in  the  Calendar 

— First  Year: 

Associate 

Group  1 — A.  S.  D.  Jillard,  Glandford 
Station,  Ont. 

Group  2 — H.  R.  Fisher,  Downsview, 
Ont. 

Group  3 — F.  Morwick,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Jersey  ville,*  Ont. 

Group  4 — E.  T.  Gorning,  Newvale  O . 
F.  S.,  South  Africa. 

Degree 

Group  1 — W.  B.  Reynolds,  O.  A.  C., 
Guelph. 

Group  2 — M.  J.  Morton,  237  Liver¬ 
pool  St.,  Guelph. 

Group  3 — W.  A.  Young,  Chippawa, 
Ont. 

Group  4 — G.  S.  Walley,  Ingersoll, 
Ont. 

Fourth  Year 

$10  in  cash  to  the  student  ranking 
highest  in  general  proficiency,  and  shall 
obtain  first-class  honours  in  his  major 
subjects — G.  N.  Ruhnke,  91  Welling¬ 
ton  St.,  London,  Ont. 
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MACkELLAR  McARTHUR,  ’24.  Edilor-in-Chief 
A.  E.  DAVEY,  ’25.  Associate  Editor 

G.  SKINNER,  ’24,  A*r/.  MISS  A.  L.  RUSSELL.  Mac.  Rep. 

R.  KEEGAN.  ’24.  Ex  per.  J.  MARSHALL.  ’25.  College  Life. 

A.  A.  HOLMAN.  ’24,  Hort.  J.  KELLOUGH,  ’25,  Athletics. 

S.  L.  PAGE,  ’24,  Poultry.  L.  S.  KEMP.  ’28,  Locals. 

C.  FAHRIG,  ’25,  Farm  Power.  G.  S.  WALLEY,  ’26,  Art. 

H.  PLUNKETT,  ’25,  Alumni.  O.  E.  CAMERON.  ’24.  Apiculture. 


EDITORIAL 


T k©  ©ppoirihmibp7 

THE  Youth  of  to-day  is  being  ever¬ 
lastingly  contrasted  with  the 
youth  of  generations  past— and  a 
comparison  which  is  unfair  and  fruitless. 
By  many  the  contrast  is  unfavourable. 
We  are  criticized  as  being  devoid  of 
seriousness,  of  faith  and  lacking  in 
interest  in  the  finer  things  of  life.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  justification  for 
this,  superficially  at  least.  There  are 
a  thousand  and  one  distractions  to-day 
which  were  not  present  fifty  years  ago. 
But  who  is  responsible  for  bringing 
these  things  into  our  lives?  We  grew 
up  to  find  them  here.  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  we  have  not  strayed  farther  from 
the  beliefs  of  our  fathers  than  they  from 
theirs.  Our  grandfathers  believed  un- 
questioningly  in  many  things  which 
have  been  exploded  by  the  teachings  of 
science.  The  problem  facing  youth  is 


to  piece  those  fragments  together,  to 
cement  them  into  a  foundation  on  which 
to  base  their  lives.  That  many  have 
been  unable  to  accomplish  this  is  not 
to  be  marvelled  at.  But  there  is  an 
undertone  of  seriousness  in  the  mind 
of  modern  youth  which  will  eventually 
break  through  and  will  give  the  world 
that  faith  which  has  been  lost. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  the  civili¬ 
zation  which  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  the  past  fifty  years,  should  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  And  it  is  being  found  wanting 
by  youth.  Did  not  millions  give  their 
lives  and  other  millions  give  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  save  that  civili¬ 
zation?  And  their  best  so  unselfishly 
given,  has  brought  no  peace  into  the 
world,  has  given  no  finer  faith  or  greater 
opportunity. 

There  must  be  a  change  or  we  will  be 
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led  into  further  disasters.  The  present 
civilization  has  placed  nearly  all  its 
stress  upon  money-making.  Men  who 
would  have  been,  in  ages  past,  great 
painters,  great  musicians,  great  writers, 
have  commercialized  their  art.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  a  dearth  of  culture  in 
our  civilization.  Our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  cultural.  It  trains  too  many 
men  for  one  purpose  only,  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living,  not  to  enjoy  life.  And 
youth  has  naturally  re-acted  to  such  a 
process  by  seeking  recreation  in  pur¬ 
suits  which  are  equally  transitory. 
Nothing  finer  has  been  offered.  It  is 
our  task  to  prune  away  the  dead  timber 
and  develop  again  the  growth  of  wood 
which  will  yield  real  fruit,  faith  which 
will  hold  and  enjoyment  of  life  which 
will  be  lasting.  The  generations  to 
come  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up 


in  a  civilization  which  is  demoralizing 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  opportunity 
for  success  as  measured  by  the  money- 
amassing  standards  of  to-day  is  lacking 
and  makes  that  success,  if  it  is  desired, 
difficult  to  obtain.  Yet  the  opportunity 
is  at  hand  which  give  results  a  thousand 
times  better.  And  it  requires  more 
manhood  and  different  ideals  to  win. 

This  may  smack  of  rebellion.  But  it 
need  not.  The  older  generations  are 
wondering  whither  we  are  going.  Youth 
can  see  what  has  happened  under  this 
civilization  in  the  last  decade.  Getting 

together  would  eliminate  many  need¬ 
less  misunderstandings  and  might  re¬ 
sult  in  bringing  back  those  finer  ideals 
which  have  been  left  behind.  The 
world  is  still  the  best  place  to  spend  this 
life  in. 


Kmtnow. 


Rumours  are  the  breath  of  life  to  a 
great  many  people  whose  minds  are  not 
occupied  with  worthier  matters.  A 
story  springs  up  from  nowhere  and 
spreads  with  a  rapidity  and  magnitude 
which  would  shame  the  most  virulent 
germ.  Rumours  come  and  go  as  easily 
as  the  wind  and  no  one  is  wiser  than 
before. 

This  term,  in  fact  every  term,  ru¬ 
mours  spread  from  room  to  room,  from 
corridor  to  corridor  and  from  student 
to  faculty.  We  hear  vague  whisperings 
of  some  heinous  breach  of  student  dis¬ 
cipline.  Some  dyspeptic  individual  re¬ 
marks  that  we  have  too  much  pleasure, 
too  much  running  about.  Immediately 
pops  up  the  idea  that  discipline  is  to 
be  terribly  drastic.  We  are  to  be  kept 
in  for  all  but  two  nights  a  week,  made 
to  sign  out,  fined  or  campused  like 
naughty  school  girls.  And  away  goes 
galloping  rumour. 

These  whisperings  about  too  much 


pleasure  are  becoming  so  prevalent 
that  they  are  monotonous.  Now,  sane¬ 
ly,  does  anyone  believe  for  a  minute 
that  the  O.  A.  C.  is  a  place  of  riotous 
living?  We  question  if  a  steadier  class 
of  undergraduates  could  be  found. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  plenty  of  meetings 
but,  to  say  the  least,  they  are  far  from 
riotous.  There  have  been  only  two 
college  dances  this  term  and  the  aver¬ 
age  student  will  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  more  than  two  or 
three  dances  a  term.  The  majority  of 
our  college  functions  are  a  decided 
benefit  and  should  be  attended  as  part 
of  the  college  course. 

The  present  students  attending  the 
college  are  well  aware  of  the  good  name 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  are  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  or  will  not  do  anything  to  lessen 
that  reputation.  Rumours  of  disci¬ 
pline  do  little  more  than  excite  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  to  such  measures  as  already 
exist. 
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Tk@  Tninm©  Has  Comm 


We  have  tidied  the  editorial  desk, 
filled  the  waste-basket,  for  the  first 
time,  lit  our  pipe,  reflected  upon  the 
great  experience  it  has  been  and  with 
a  reluctant  sigh  vacate  the  editorial 
chair.  With  the  January  number  Mr. 
A.  E.  Davey,  of  ’25,  becomes  editor-in- 
chief.  He  has  been  given  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  students  and  has  acted  as 
associate  editor  since  last  New  Year. 

Don’t  leave  all  the  work  to  him. 
Assembling  the  copy,  correcting  proof, 

Credaft  to  ftk®  M'Mglby  T®aim 

After  many  a  hard-fought  game  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  our  rugby  teams  deserve  a 
word  of  praise.  The  college  had  a  line¬ 
up  this  year  which  has  seldom  been 
surpassed.  That  they  met  with  defeat 
in  the  finals  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
reflects  nothing  but  credit  upon  the 
college,  and  upon  the  men  comprising 
the  teams.  The  brand  of  rugby  exhi¬ 
bited  throughout  the  season  was  of  the 
highest  order,  and  in  more  than  one 
game  the  college  overcame  a  serious 
lead  and  won.  Every  game  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  supported  and  the  teams  res¬ 
ponded  valiantly.  Victory  is  always 
to  be  hoped  for,  but  defeat  by  such  a 
narrow  margin  leaves  no  one  down¬ 
hearted.  Another  year  is  coming. 

Cheering! 

Editor,  Review: — Having  been  once 
an  editor  of  The  Review  myself,  I  know 
that  you  get  enough  knocks  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  very  few  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  editors  receive.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  The  Review  and  the  au¬ 
thor  upon  the  very  interesting  series  of 
articles  entitled  “The  Trees  of  Cedar- 
hurst.”  It  is  well  written  and  well  illus- 


writing  editorials  and  being  general 
handy  man  furnishes  ample  work  for 
the  editor.  If  every  promise  were  ful¬ 
filled.  if  every  sub-editor  had  his  manu¬ 
script  in  on  time,  and  in  good  shape, 
editorial  work  would  be  much  pleasanter. 
We  are  prone  to  forget  the  Review 
and  leave  everything  to  the  editor. 
Help  Mr.  Davey  all  you  can.  Make 
the  magazine  more  than  ever  the 
mouth-piece  for  the  expression  of  stu¬ 
dent  ideas  and  thought. 

Biift§  0?  Broimie 

We  wish  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  delightful  little  book,  “Bits  o’ 
Bronze,”  by  H.  C.  Mason,  will  be 
available  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The 
sale  proceeds  go  to  swell  the  funds  of 
the  Memorial  Scholarship,  established 
by  Mr.  Mason.  The  total  of  the  fund 
now  amounts  to  $525. 


THE  CONVERSAT 

For  the  information  of  ex-students 
it  is  announced  that  the  Conversat  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  February  1st,  1924. 
Those  wishing  invitations  should  ad¬ 
dress  all  communications  to  N.  Jones, 
Conversat  Invitation  Manager,  O.  A. 
C.,  not  later  than  January  9th. 


trated,  and  should  “hold  for  a  while” 
those  critics  who,  while  never  by  any 
chance  doing  anything  to  improve  or 
aid  the  Review,  are  loudly  certain  that 
nothing  worth  reading  ever  appears  in 
its  columns. 

And  while  I  am  in  laudatory  mood, 
let  me  congratulate  you  upon  your 
editorials  in  the  October  number. 

“Ex-Ed.” 
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CONSIDERABLE  elation  was  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  night  of  November 
2nd,  when  the  O.  A.  C.  debating 
team  defeated  the  debaters  from  West¬ 
ern  University  in  the  first  Inter-College 
debate  with  them  since  1904.  More 
real  college  spirit  was  shown  than  at 
any  other  Literary  meeting  in  the 
past  four  years. 

The  subject  was  “Resolved  that  the 
exportation,  from  Canada,  of  the  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  should  be  prohibited.”  This  sub¬ 
ject  was  selected  by  the  O.  A.  C.  Union 
Literary  Society  and  Western  U  Liter¬ 
ary  Society  chose  the  negative  side. 

The  affirmative  speakers  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  subject  realized  that  there  were 
two  distinct  lines  of  argument;  either 
that  this  prohibition  would  result  in 
the  conservation  of  Canada’s  pulpwood 
forests  or  that  a  desirable  economic 
condition  would  follow  because  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  finished  product 
within  the  country. 

The  affirmative  concluded  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  arguments  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed  because  the  two 
could  not  be  consistently  debated.  The 
economic  argument  was  finally  selected. 

The  leader  of  the  affirmative  after 
presenting  the  historical  background  of 
the  question  and  showing  its  timeliness 
and  importance,  stated  that  any  country 
having  the  natural  facilities  for  manu¬ 


facturing  and  an  available  market 
should  not  export  raw  materials,  but 
should  export  the  finished  product. 
Canada  has  the  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  developed  market  for  paper. 
She  should  manufacture  within  the 
country. 

The  second  speaker  showed  the  direct 
advantage  of  manufacture  in  Canada  to 
be  attraction  of  capital,  increased 
railway  traffic,  conservation  of  forests 
by  resident  companies  and  an  increased 
pay  roll  for  the  employees. 

The  third  speaker  advanced  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  it  would  increase  the 
revenue  by  taxation,  develop  remote 
areas  and  establish  agriculture. 

The  negative  admitted  their  unpre¬ 
paredness  for  the  economic  arguments, 
stating  that  they  had  expected  that  the 
affirmative  would  advance  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  conservation  of  forests.  They 
claimed  that  United  States  would  re¬ 
taliate;  that  the  disturbance  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  economically  disas¬ 
trous;  that  conservation  would  not  be 
effected  and  that  an  export  duty  would 
serve  equally  as  well. 

Most  of  these  arguments  were  skil¬ 
fully  met  and  refuted  by  the  affirmative 
who  had  prepared  rebuttals  for  them 
beforehand.  The  negative  were  also 
lacking  in  proof  and  authority  for  their 
statements. 

The  affirmative  was  led  by  S.  R. 
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Felker,  '24,  who  was  supported  by  H. 
H.  Hannam,  ’26,  and  F.  J.  Parish,  ’25, 
with  G.  D.  Ainslie,  ’24,  as  spare.  The 
negative  was  led  by  Grant  Wiley,  who 
was  supported  by  MacKenzie  Dobson 
and  Neil  Miller,  with  L.  Dawson  as 
spare. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  W.  K. 


Foucar,  of  Hamilton;  A.  F.  Landon, 
Western  University  and  Prof.  G.  H. 
Unwin,  O.  A.  C. 

After  the  meeting,  the  debaters, 
judges  and  the  artists  of  the  evening 
were  entertained  in  the  Cafeteria  by 
the  executives  of  the  Macdonald  Hall 
and  the  Union  Literary  Societies. 


o 


The  Annual  Sophomore  party  was 
held  in  Macdonald  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  October  31,  under  the  management 
of  Year  ’26.  The  festive  air  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  pleasurably  heightened  at 
6  o’clock  by  the  generosity  of  the  din¬ 
ing  hall  staff,  who  appreciated  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  spirit  so  far  as  to  decorate  both 
themselves  and  the  hall  for  the  occasion. 
At  8  p.m.  this  spirit  commenced  to  gain 
expression  in  the  poetry  of  motion  on 
both  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
Macdonald  Hall,  while  at  8.30  the 
dancers  had  all  arrived. 

The  assembly  was  sufficiently  large 
to  occasion  the  usual  difficulties  in  lo¬ 
cating  partners,  yet  sufficiently  small 
to  allow  fairly  safe  navigation,  and 
those  present  representing  not  only  the 
student  body,  but  also  graduates  and 
visitors  expressed  their  enjoyment  of 
the  music  of  the  two  Guelph  orchestras 
in  their  generous  applause. 

Both  originality  and  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  produced  decorations  which  were 
well  suited  to  the  occasion  and  which  by 
means  of  brilliant  orange  amid  sombre 
black,  by  witches,  enraged  black  cats, 


comfortable  pumpkins  and  by  a  real 
honest  to  goodness  apple-dip  gave  the 
occasion  a  characteristic  Hallow’een 
tone. 

As  has  been  remarked  before  it  was  a 
gay  occasion — gorgeous  gowns  and  love¬ 
ly  ladies,  mellow  music  and  pleasing 
fragrances,  all  combined  to  give  the 
Hallow’een  its  carefree  name. 

As  usual,  there  were  a  few  animated 
interruptions.  On  the  lower  floor  when 
some  visitors  from  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  strolling  minstrel,  from  the 
Animal  Husbandry  department,  were 
persuaded  to  take  part  in  a  moon  waltz. 
They  did  not  evince  any  appreciation, 
and  were  requested  to  leave  the  hall. 

At  10  p.m.  supper  was  served  in  the 
Pantry  Shelf  Cafeteria,  and  while  very 
efficiently  managed  might  have  been 
somewhat  improved  by  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  provender.  After  supper  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  increasingly  evident  until 
12.30  a.m.,  when  the  National  Anthem 
concluded  yet  another  of  those  merry 
evenings,  which  will  live  with  us  long 
after  we  leave  the  O.  A.  C.  as — the  gods 
being  kind — graduates. 


O'yih  Tk®  Old 


The  first  Union  Literary  meeting  of 
the  fall  term  was  held  in  Massey  Hall, 
at  8  p.m.,  on  October  26,  1923.  It  was 
very  well  attended  by  members  of  all 
three  residences. 


Dr.  O.  J.  Stevenson,  the  Honorary 
President,  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
few  brief  remarks  and  had  it  under  way 
in  good  time. 

The  debate  had  for  its  title,  “Resolv 
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ed  that  the  Dominion  Government 
would  be  justified  in  establishing  and 
operating  a  system  of  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Banks.”  Year  ’24  had  the  affir¬ 
mative  side  and  were  represented  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Wishart  and  W.  J.  A. 
Stewart;  while  Year  '25  sent  Messrs. 
N.  Jones  and  J.  Marshall  to  try  conclu¬ 
sions  with  them.  The  subject  was  well 
discussed  from  every  angle  and  the 
debators  gave  many,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  a  glimpse  into  Canadian  high 
finance  and  banking  history. 

The  affirmative  held  that  the  banks 
are  unsafe,  centralizing  wealth  and 
turning  the  thrift  of  the  people  against 
themselves,  and  that  many  failures  in 
what  were  considered  very  strong  bank¬ 
ing  houses  and  the  consequent  wide¬ 
spread  loss  and  hardship  involved  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a 
new  system.  Moreover  that  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  government  banking  as 
exemplified  in  other  countries  has  been 
such  as  to  give  assurance  of  success  if 
the  government  should  make  the  change. 

The  negative  took  the  position  that 
the  failures  made  up  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  banking  ventures,  and 
that  the  losses  due  to  failure  had  been 


chiefly  confined  to  shareholders,  where 
they  should  lie.  They  held  that  bank¬ 
ing  history  showed  that  in  comparison 
with  other  existing  systems,  the  pre¬ 
sent  one  in  Canada,  has  a  very  credit¬ 
able  record.  The  negative  also  argued 
that  there  is  really  no  extensive  system 
of  government  banking  at  the  present 
day  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  any 
great  degree  of  expectation  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment  in  Canada. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
argued  debates  ever  held  by  the  Union 
Lit.,  both  sides  staying  with  the  issues 
involved.  The  manner  of  presentation 
was  also  very  good. 

During  the  evening  Miss  M.  McDou- 
gald  gave  a  delightful  piano  solo,  and  a 
vocal  solo  was  pleasingly  rendered  by 
Miss  W.  Bell.  The  audience  also  liven¬ 
ed  up  the  evening  in  good  old  time  style 
with  song.  The  Mac  Hall  section,  par¬ 
ticularly,  furnished  some  original  pro¬ 
ductions.  We  hand  it  to  the  Hall  for 
originality  and  pep! 

The  judges  for  the  evening  were  Dr. 
R.  E.  Stone,  Prof.  D.  H.  Jones  and  Mr. 
E.  C.  McLean.  Their  decision,  given 
by  Dr.  Stone  was  that  the  fourth  year 
had  been  successful. 


Rdfcwimdd  iti^  Smoker 


The  ranks  of  the  Returned  Men’s 
Club  were  once  more  depleted  with  the 
passing  of  ’23.  But  not  so  sadly,  there 
are  still  some  fifty  to  answer  the  call  of 
smokes  and  stories  and  “lusty  brim¬ 
mers.” 

On  the  night  of  October  25th,  a  fire 
roared  in  the  grate  of  the  Mills  Hall 
parlour,  polished  glasses  were  on  the 
table,  comfortable  gentlemen  lounged 
in  comfortable  davenports.  The  “old 
sweats”  were  having  a  smoker! 

It  seemed  a  long  way  back  to  that 
old  estaminet,  on  the  corner  at  Bully- 
Grenay,  with  its  tiled  floor,  its  little 


round,  beer-swilled  tables,  its  muddy, 
unshaven,  khaki  patrons.  But,  as  the 
stories  and  the  glasses  went  around,  it 
all  came  back  to  us.  We  missed  Julie, 
in  her  dingy  white  apron,  with  her 
“oui,  oui,  M’sieur,  tonte  suite,  tonte 
suite!”  We  missed  the  rattle  at  the 
'window  from  the  six-inch  “Hows.” 
We  missed  the  odour  of  stale  beer — and 
the  beer.  Not  that  French  beer  was 
ever  anything  but  a  snare  and  a  delu¬ 
sion;  not  that  Julie  was  very  beautiful; 
not  that  we  are  fond  of  having  our 
windows  rattled  by  pompous  howit¬ 
zers — but  these  remind  us  of  bright 
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spots  in  those  muddy,  uncomfortable 
days.  They  remind  us  of  good  fellows 
we  shared  them  with — and  after  all  it 
wasn’t  a  bad  old  war,  if  you  had  a  good 
sidekick.  The  best  most  of  us  were 
ever  in. 

It  was  twelve  o’clock  before  the  last 
story  was  told  and  the  last  mug  turned 
up.  Our  thanks  for  the  programme  go 
to  President  Kelly  and  the  orchestra, 


and  Padre  Wilkes,  as  well  as  all  the 
irrepressible  story-tellers  who  seem  to 
become  more  so  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cigarettes  and  cider.  It  was  good  to 
see  Rusty  Rogers  and  Moff.  Cockburn, 
and  we  hope  that  Rusty’s  plea  for  a 
grand  reunion  at  the  opening  of  the 
Memorial  Hall  next  June  will  result  in 
the  best  gathering  the  Club  has  ever 
had. 


“Tk®  E@§OTir<§eftI©inis>s> 


The  funeral  of  “Initiation”  had  left 
upon  us  all  a  convincing  impression 
that  the  old  tradition  of  the  college  had 
made  its  final  adieu.  Such  a  calamity 
could  scarcely  fall  upon  us  without  leav¬ 
ing  some  feeling  of  sadness,  and  regret. 
This  wave  of  depression  was  only  swept 
away  by  the  great  enthusiasm  put 
forth  by  all  years  to  break  records  in 
the  forthcoming  sports.  The  sports 
over,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  we  felt  a 
guiltiness  about  our  conscience,  in  that 
we  could  so  readily  forget  our  grief. 

During  the  dance  which  followed  the 
sports  the  atmosphere  suddenly  became 
filled  with  strange,  and  mysterious 
rumors.  And  men  could  not  believe 
the  things  which  they  heard  concern¬ 
ing  this  thing  which  rumor  said  was 
about  to  take  place  at  midnight.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  so,  as  is  here  recorded. 

At  midnight  scattered  bands  of  figures 
clothed  in  strange  raiment,  and  carry¬ 
ing  grotesque  weapons  of  torture,  were 
seen  wending  their  way  towards  the 
judging  pavilion. 

The  scene  in  the  pavilion  presented 
to  the  inaginative  mind  a  spectacle  in 
the  slave  market  at  ancient  Rome. 
Fantastic  figures  holding  aloft  blazing 
torches,  supplied  light  for  the  interior. 
On  one  side  the  Freshmen,  all  huddled 
up  together  with  frightened  faces,  and 
trembling  knees  were  listening  to  their 
roll-call,  uncertain  about  their  fate  as 


were  the  slaves  of  old.  The  Sopho¬ 
mores — their  masters — stalwart,  proud, 
and  overbearing  in  appearance  occu¬ 
pied  the  opposite  side  of  the  arena. 

After  roll-call  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims  were  blindfolded  and  lead  out  in 
procession  to  the  great  arena  (the  skat¬ 
ing  rink).  Enroute  they  were  subjected 
to  marks  of  great  kindness,  administered 
very  impressively  with  the  aid  of  the 
weapons  carried  by  their  tormentors, 
and  with  no  lack  of  martial  music. 
During  this  progress  the  victims  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
skill  in  athletics  (a  noble  profession  in 
ancient  Rome).  First,  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  make  a  long  jump  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  over  a  precipice  whose 
bottom  was  filled  with  all  the  horrors — 
imaginary.  And  secondly,  by  crawling 
up  a  steep  mountainous  side,  from  the 
summit  of  which  a  plunge  was  made 
into  the  depths  of  a  lake  many  feet 
below  (non-existant). 

Thence  they  were  led  to  the  centre 
of  the  great  arena  and  amongst  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  flickering  torches 
received  their  decorations  of  black  and 
red  pigment.  They  were  now  permitted 
to  crawl  in  deep  humiliation  beneath 
some  sixty  or  more  human  arches 
guarded  over  by  their  masters.  And 
on  passing  each  arch,  they  received 
an  annoying  swat  on  the  more  prom- 
inant  parts  of  their  anatomy. 
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Following  this  obscession  various 
war  dances,  cat  calls,  and  street  noises 
were  indulged  in.  The  initiation  cere¬ 
mony  was  now  completed  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  bandages  from  their  eyes. 
With  its  removal  the  scene  in  ancient 
Rome  closed,  and  we  saw  before  us 
modern  20th  Century  Sophomores,  and 
Freshmen  of  an  Agricultural  College 
ready  to  work  and  fight  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

Amidst  cheers  and  college  yells  a 
move  was  made  towards  Macdonald 
Hall.  Here  before  a  huge  bonfire  the 


usual  blanket  tossing,  and  serenading 
was  indulged  in. 

With  the  last  flickering  embers  of  the 
bonfire  dying  out  the  company  dis¬ 
persed.  The  Seniors  to  bed,  and  the 
Freshmen  to  spend  the  early  hours  of  a 
dawning  day  sorting  out  their  belong¬ 
ings  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  resi¬ 
dence.  But  they  too  shared  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  '‘Initiation”  was  not  so 
dead  as  we  thought.  And  by  the  spirit 
they  displayed  throughout  the  cere¬ 
mony  proved  themselves  true  sports¬ 
men. 


A  flare  of  torches,  a  wild  skirling  of 
the  bagpipes,  an  occasional  outburst 
of  song  from  tuneful  throats,  such  was 
the  triumphal  march  of  the  students 
from  the  College  on  the  Hill  to  the 
theatre.  With  such  an  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning,  the  success  of  the  evening  was 
assured.  There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  it 
was  a  success;  it  awakened  in  many  an 
appreciation  of  the  talents  latent  in  the 
student  body,  and  accomplished  not  a 
little  in  fostering  the  friendly  spirit  of 
inter-year  rivalry. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  programme 
would  be  impossible,  but  certain  num¬ 
bers  made  such  a  decided  hit  that  they 
deserve  attention.  The  musical  loving 
members  of  the  audience  appreciated 
the  violin  selection  by  Mr.  Lavis,  and 
the  singing  act  put  on  by  Braund  and 
Zola.  This  latter  number  certainly 
added  pep  to  the  programme,  and 
showed  that  as  vaudeville  entertainers 
of  the  popular  type  these  two  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves. 

Year  stunts  are  ever  of  interest  to  the 
audience,  revealing  as  they  do,  at  times 
in  a  merciless  way,  the  opinions  of  the 


;  Mngkit 

student  body  on  certain  features  of 
college  life.  The  stunts  on  Theatre 
Night  were  no  exception.  Many  a  sly 
thrust  was  made  at  existing  conditions, 
and  the  laughter  which  greeted  each 
sally  of  wit  told  that  the  shaft  had 
found  its  mark.  A  chicken-feeding 
scene  by  the  Fourth  Year  was  awarded 
the  decision. 

But  undoubtedly  the  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  evening  was  a  “Musical 
Revue”  presented  by  the  girls.  A  de¬ 
lightful  troupe  of  dainty  Pierrettes  sang 
several  popular  songs.  From  an  im¬ 
mense  gramophone  on  the  stage  there 
emerged  a  figure,  representing  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  the  song.  In  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  there  flashed  across  the  scene, 
“Louisville  Lou,”  “Crinoline  Days,” 
“That  Red  Head  Gal.”  Of  course  “Mr. 
Gallagher  and  Mr.  Sheen”  were  present 
with  their  very  clever  parodies  and  com¬ 
ments  on  a  few  regulations  at  present  in 
force  at  the  Hall. 

There  were  two  impersonations  that 
literally  “brought  the  house  down” — 
“Sweet  Hortense”  as  interpreted  by 
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Miss  ‘‘Pat”  O’Neil — and  “All  for  the 
Love  of  Mike,”  by  Jennie  Tracey. 
Nothing  better  has  been  seen  around 
the  college  for  many  a  moon,  and  they 


served  to  add  the  final  touch  to  a  show 
that  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned,  and 
adds  another  feather  to  the  cap  of  one 
George  Jackson,  manager. 


Tram!!  !! 


Few  feeding  experiments  are  as  happy 
in  their  culmination  as  those  conducted 
by  the  Fourth  Year.  Twice  a  day  for 
three  weeks  these  self-sacrificing  stu¬ 
dents  hied  themselves  to  the  Poultry 
buildings,  acting  as  cook,  waitress  and 
valet  to  four  lean  and  hungry  cockerels. 
They  had  the  pleasure,  which  few  ser¬ 
vants  have,  of  killing  as  well  as  dressing 
their  masters  and  later  eating  them, 
for  a  portion  of  the  finished  birds  went 
to  make  up  the  menu  for  the  chicken 
supper  held  in  the  College  Cafetaria,  on 
the  evening  of  November  17. 

Three  long  tables,  invitingly  laid, 
awaited  the  Seniors  and  their  fair  part¬ 
ners.  The  feed  was  done  immediate 
justice,  for  what  young  and  lusty  appe¬ 
tite  could  resist,  roast  chicken,  mashed 
potatoes,  tender  green  peas,  buttered 
rolls,  crisp  celery,  juicy  olives,  tart  cran¬ 
berries,  delicious  apple  pie  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream  and  ambrosial  coffee? 

Professor  Squirrel  acted  as  Toast¬ 
master,  proposing  the  toast  to  the  King, 
-Stewart  Page,  President  of  the  Students’ 


Council,  moved  the  toast  to  our  Alma 
Mater,  responded  to  by  President  Rey¬ 
nolds.  The  President  outlined  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  College  for  the  past 
thirty  years  and  gave  an  interesting  bit 
of  advice  to  the  Seniors.  Professor 
Graham  proposed  the  toast  to  the  Year, 
responded  to  by  G.  R.  Lane,  President  of 
Year  ’24.  We  have  always  been  inclined 
to  believe  that  Prof.  Graham  was  well 
versed  in  the  ways  and  means  of  student 
life.  Now  we  are  convinced  of  it. 

Having  satisfied  our  hunger,  “lick¬ 
ing  the  platters  clean,”  we  adjourned  to 
the  gymnasium  where  the  orchestra 
awaited.  The  floor  was  as  smooth  as  a 
rink,  the  gym  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  the  walls  ranged  with  com¬ 
fortable  chairs. 

With  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Galbraith, 
Miss  Cruickshank,  Mrs.  Squirrell  and 
Mrs.  Graham  as  hostesses,  the  evening 
sped  by  delightfully.  A  short  walk 
home,  a  hasty  half-hour  “redding  up” 
and  the  long  looked-forward-to  banquet 
and  dance  was  a  memory. 


On  the  19th  of  November,  at  the 
third  regular  meeting  of  the  Union  Lit¬ 
erary  Society,  the  First  and  Second 
Years  debated  the  subject:  “Resolved 
that  organized  labor  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  State  than  organized  capital.” 
The  Second  Year  as  the  champions  of 
Capital  were  represented  by  A.  Mc- 
Gugan,  and  R.  Hawkins.  The  protag¬ 
onists  of  labor  were  C.  J.  Edwards  and 
B.  Blewett,  of  the  First  Year.  The 


fight  was  carried  on  in  real  earnest, — 
the  speakers  for  the  negative,  particu¬ 
larly,  holding  forth  with  zeal  on  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  vested  interests 
of  rapacious  capital.  The  affirmative 
seemed  quite  serious  in  their  fears  lest 
wild  and  lawless  bolshevism  should  gain 
control  of  the  ranks  of  labor  and  plunge 
the  country  into  chaos  and  confusion. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  uncom¬ 
fortable  pictures  came  the  musical  num- 
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bers  kindly  rendered  by  Miss  Bewes 
and  Miss  Holmes,  and  the  clever  read¬ 
ings  by  E.  Wilkes  and  R.  Paradis. 

The  Sophs  and  Freshmen  were  out  in 
full  force  to  back  up  their  respective 
speakers  and  the  meeting  was  not  want¬ 
ing  for  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  judges  for  the  evening  were 


Tk®  Amimal  Hmlbamdliry 

Cl^alb 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  held  its 
first  meeting  for  the  fall  term  on  October 
16th,  1923,  and  appointed  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Honorary  President — Professor  Wade 
Toole. 

President — W.  M.  Staples,  '24. 

Vice-President — O.  D.  Sager,  ’25. 

Secretary — W.  J.  Schneller,  ’26. 

Treasurer — J.  H.  Matthews,  ’27. 

4th  Year  Director — R.  G.  Gemmell. 

3rd  Year  Director — J.  W.  MacEwen. 

2nd  Year  Director — G.  Cruickshank. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  November  6th,  when  Mr. 
Tisdale,  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative 
Wool  Growers,  gave  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  work  of  that  organization. 

It  is  expected  that  Dr.  M.  Cummings 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  and  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Agricultural  College,  will  address  the 
Club. 


Th®  Agronomy  Cl^lb 

Executive 

Hon.  President — Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz. 
Hon.  Vice-President — Prof.  W.  J. 
Squirrell. 

President — J.  B.  Nelson. 
Vice-President — J.  Marritt. 

Secretary — C.  H.  Lane. 

Treasurer — J.  H.  Garrity. 

4th  Year  Director — W.  Brookins. 

3rd  Year  Director — W.  Webber. 


Prof.  J.  E.  Howitt,  Prof.  F.  E.  Millen 
and  Prof.  H.  L.  Fulmer.  Prof.  Howitt, 
in  conveying  the  judges’  decision,  men¬ 
tioned  that  although  the  speakers  for 
the  negative  had  presented  their  mat¬ 
ter  best,  by  virtue  of  the  superior 
strength  of  their  material,  the  decision 
belonged  to  the  affirmative. 


2nd  Year  Director — E.  G.  Webb. 

The  Agronomy  Club  got  away  to  a 
good  start  on  the  night  of  Nov.  8.  Mr. 
John  Buchanan,  a  former  member  of 
the  Field  Husbandry  staff  and  later 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Iowa  and  then  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  spoke  on  the  “Kingdom  of 
Corn.” 

He  gave  the  members  a  splendid 
description  of  Agriculture  in  Iowa.  He 
told  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  their 
prosperity;  of  the  great  college  at  Ames, 
and  it's  early  dependence  on  the  O.  A. 
C.  for  teachers;  and  he  told  of  Corn,  that 
great  crop  that  occupies  half  the  culti¬ 
vated  land  of  Iowa — and  of  a  man  who 
husked  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bushels  of  it  in  a  day.  The  talk  gave 
the  boys  many  ideas  of  our  great  neigh¬ 
bors  which  they  had  never  had  before. 


Tk®  HoffftncMltwal  Cl^alb 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Club  for  the  fall  term  was  held  in  the 
class-room  of  the  Horticultural  building 
on  the  evening  of  October  28.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  officers  elected  for 
1923-24: 

Hon.  President — Professor  A.  H . 
MacLennan. 

Hon.  Vice-President — Mr.  D.  A. 
Kimball. 

President — A.  A.  Holman. 
Vice-President — A.  M.  S.  Pridham. 
Secretary — M.  J.  Williams. 

Treasurer — L.  Schenck. 
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4th  Year  Representative — W.  Wood¬ 
ruff. 

3rd  Year  Representative — W.  G. 
Eastman. 

2nd  Year  Representative — W.  J. 
Schneller. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Club  for  the  following  Col¬ 
lege  year,  and  it  was  agreed  to  have 
this  matter  decided  by  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  faculty  in  Horticulture  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Horticultural  Club. 
The  hope  was  expressed  that  judging 
competitions  might  be  held  this  year 
as  last  year,  and  it  is  expected  that 
such  instructive  and  interesting  meet¬ 
ings  will  soon  be  arranged. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  short 
speech  from  Mr.  Holman,  the  new 
President  of  the  Club. 


The  Dairy  Club  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  held  its  fourth 
annual  meeting  in  the  Dairy  Building 
on  October  24th,  at  7  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
introduction  of  Captain  Golding,  re¬ 
search  chemist  of  Reading  University, 
England,  by  Professor  A.  L.  Gibson. 

Captain  Golding  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  from  Reading  University  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  Syracuse  Conference  of 
Dairymen.  During  the  meeting  Cap¬ 
tain  Golding  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  “The  Food  Value  of  Dairy  By-Pro¬ 
ducts.”  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  an  interesting  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
student  body  remained  to  reorganize 
for  the  coming  year.  The  following 
Executive  being  chosen: 

President — J.  C.  M.  Wallace. 

Vice-President — D.  R.  Owens. 


Secretary-Treasurer — W.  J.  Schneller. 

Committee — W.  D.  Donaldson,  W. 
D.  MacFarlane,  J.  S.  Wilson. 

The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  give  its 
members  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
various  phases  of  Dairy  Science.  The 
Club  will  meet  once  a  month,  when 
capable  men  will  be  obtained  to  speak 
on  subjects  of  interest. 

During  the  winter,  the  Club  conduct 
a  number  of  cheese  and  butter  scoring 
contests,  for  which  prizes  are  given. 

New  members  are  welcome,  whose 
hearty  support  will  be  repaid  by  an 
instructive  and  successful  year. 


L<e  ClWb  Fir&mc&iis 

Hon.  President — Prof.  G.  H.  Unwin* 

President — E.  T.  Goring. 

Vice-President — Miss  E.  Scott. 

Secretary-Treasurer — H.  G.  Harris. 

Committee — Miss  V.  Rosettenstein, 
J.  M.  S.  Lang. 

The  experiment  of  forming  a  Club  in 
the  College  a  year  ago  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  French  was  fraught  with  many 
difficulties.  Nevertheless,  the  results 
proved  so  successful  that  a  continuance 
of  Le  Club  Frangais  as  one  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  soirees  seemed  to  be  a  necessity. 
When  the  play  “L’Anglais  tel  qu’on  le 
parle”  was  produced  last  year,  perhaps 
few  realized  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  series 
of  successful  evening  gatherings,  where, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Unwin,  the 
study  of  French  conversation  was  con¬ 
ducted  very  assiduously.  That  the 
play  was  so  ably  presented  shows  that 
the  players,  at  least,  had  derived  some 
benefit  by  their  attendance  and  interest. 

As  a  vast  Dominion  with  a  steadily 
increasing  population  that  has  what 
should  be  a  singular  advantage  in  hav¬ 
ing  two  languages,  it  is  essential  for 
our  progress  and  unity  that  we  give 
time  to  the  study  of  French,  not  merely 
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in  our  classes,  but  on  every  occasion 
where  an  opportunity  for  the  practice 
of  that  language  presents  itself.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  open  to  the  students 
at  the  College  every  Tuesday  evening 
at  7.00  p.m. 


Tk@  O.  A.  C. 

Association! 


Executive 


Hon.  President — Professor  W.  C. 
Blackwood. 

President — J.  S.  H.  Short 
Vice-President — Miss  J.  Robertson. 
Secretary — Wm.  Woodruff. 

Treasurer — C.  Raikes. 
Representatives  —  Mac  Hall,  Miss 
Marie  Conn ;  Faculty,  Mr.  Bird;  Fourth 
Year,  R.  Osburn;  Third  Year,  Wm. 


Hansler;  Second  Year,  F.  Morwick; 
First  Year,  C.  J.  Edwards. 

The  Rifle  Association  was  reorganized 
in  the  fall  of  1922,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
years.  It  completed  a  very  successful 
season  last  winter,  and  is  away  to  a  good 
start  this  term.  There  are  some  150 
members,  half  of  whom  form  the  Mac 
Hall  division.  The  programme  for  the 
season  includes  weekly  competitions 
for  which  four  spoons  are  awarded.  In 
addition  there  will  be  a  number  of 
sweepstakes  held  in  the  near  future 
which  will  continue  throughout  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  team  competi¬ 
tions  will  take  place  for  which  silver 
and  bronze  medals  are  available.  The 
association  in  providing  pleasant  recre¬ 
ation  and  doing  a  useful  work  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  stu¬ 
dent-body. 


®r®  amd  TR®r®  Wiftk  ftk® 


Just  at  present  there  are  a  number 
of  the  graduates  taking  pupil  dietitian 
work  in  Toronto.  Until  this  year  only 
normal  students  were  accepted  at  To¬ 
ronto  General  Hospital,  but  we  find 
Miss  Margaret  Ketchen,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Newitt,  Miss  Jean  Shearer,  Miss 
Rhea  Peaver  and  Miss  Elsie  Cameron 
there. 

Two  of  the  ’23  Associates,  Miss 
Peggy  Scath  and  Miss  Louie  Smith  are 
studying  at  the  Sick  Children’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Toronto. 


’23  has  two  representatives  at  St 
Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York,  just  now, 
namely,  Miss  Asta  Lowe  and  Miss  Kitty 
Armour. 

Miss  Florence  Kelly  and  Miss  Lucile 
Kuhn  are  also  in  New  York,  studying  at 
the  Post  Graduate  Hospital. 

Miss  Catharine  Minnes  or  “Sonny” 
is  taking  further  work  in  Dietetics  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal. 

Miss  Agnes  Grant,  whom  we  knew 
as  “Babs,’’  is  studying  with  her  sister, 
Miss  Jean  Grant,  ’20.  at  Lakeside  Hos¬ 
pital,  Cleveland. 

’22,  Kay  Freele  and  Betty  Mowat  are 
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dietitians  at  Oxley  House  Cryle  Clinic 
Cleveland.  Frances  Moffat  and  Mabel 
Ballantyne  are  at  Loomis  Sanitorium, 
New  York  State.  Kay  Beck  is  assist¬ 
ant  dietitian  at  the  Detroit  T.  B. 
Hospital.  Flo  Baker  is  assistant  dieti¬ 
tian  at  Howell  Sanatorium,  Michigan. 

’21,  Miss  Ulah  Coverdale,  Home¬ 
maker,  is  now  a  nurse  in  training  at 
Hamilton  General  Hospital. 

’20,  Volk-Elliott.  On  Tuesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  13th,  1923,  Miss  Edith  E.  Elliott 
became  the  bride  of  Harry  Thomas 
Volk,  of  Waukeska,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Volk  graduated  from  Macdon¬ 
ald  Institute  in  1920.  Before  her  mar¬ 
riage  she  was  with  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  New  York,  later  going 
to  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital,  Wau¬ 
kesha. 


Basket  Ball 

This  interesting  game  is  now  going 
to  begin  in  real  earnest.  We  have  again 
joined  the  Ontario  Ladies’  Basket  Ball 
Association,  and  we  hope  to  begin 
definite  practices  immediately.  There 
will  be  two  teams  this  year,  one  play¬ 
ing  boys’  rules,  which  is  entered  in  the 


O.  L.  B.  A.,  the  other  will  play  with 
Toronto  and  London  and  other  places. 

Students  Christian  Movement 

This  Society  is  holding  regular  meet¬ 
ings  every  Sunday  night  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  of  Macdonald  Hall.  The  com¬ 
mittee  are  at  present  working  on  a  plan 
for  all  the  meetings  of  the  year.  They 
hope  to  leave  a  record  behind  them  for 
other  years  to  live  up  to. 

Two  mid-week  Bible  Study  Groups 
have  been  organized,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Miss  Reid  and  Miss  Clark, 
of  the  staff,  they  are  sure  to  be  a  success. 


Aquatics 

At  the  meet  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Fri¬ 
day,  November  16th,  Macdonald  Hall 
girls  acquitted  themselves  well.  Of  the 
three  events  open  to  ladies,  they  ob¬ 
tained  one  first,  one  second  and  one 
third  place. 

Miss  Millichamp  and  Miss  O’Dell 
came  first  in  the  life-saving  race  for 
ladies. 

Miss  Russell  won  second  place  in  the 
fifty  yards’  swim,  and  Miss  O’Dell  took 
third  place  in  the  ladies’  diving  contest. 


Wky  GW 


(Given  by  Miss  Mary  Ellis  before  the 


Senior  Public  Speaking  Class) 


In  looking  over  our  large  class,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  realize  that  a  great  many 
girls  leave  home  to  come  to  Macdonald 
Hall.  My  conscience  simply  won’t  let 
me  say  that  they  have  left  to  come  to 
Macdonald  Institute. 

Among  other  foolish  reasons  why  girls 
leave  home,  is  one  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  all  familiar,  that  is,  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  To  me,  this  is  a  very  foolish  rea¬ 
son,  but  many  of  the  nicest  girls  have 
been  guilty  of  it.  Of  course,  the  actual 
marriage  usually  takes  place  at  the 
bride’s  home.  Everyone  weeps  real 


tears,  throws  rice  and  confetti,  around 
and  the  bride  kisses  every  one  while 
the  groom  looks  terribly  jealous,  but  on 
the  whole  a  very  enjoyable  time  is  spent 
by  all.  Still  I  don’t  think  the  reason  in 
this  case  justifies  the  rash  action  of  the 
bride  in  leaving  her  happy  home. 

Then  there  is  the  girl  with  real  spirit 
who  longs  for  the  feeling  of  independ¬ 
ence,  especially  in  money  matters.  She 
likes  either  to  have  an  allowance  or 
feel  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  ask  “Dad” 
every  time  she  wants  a  chocolate  bar, 
or  to  treat  the  other  girls  to  a  drink  or 
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smoke.  Of  course,  “Dad”  is  usually 
very  pleasant  and  says  “Just  come  to 
me  dear  when  you  want  money.”  But 
there  are  times  when  even  the  pleasant¬ 
est  of  fathers  thinks  twice  before  draw¬ 
ing  pictures  in  his  check-book.  Times 
like  these  have  led  many  really  good 
girls  into  the  evil  habit  of  examining 
father’s  pockets,  ’specially  around  pay¬ 
day.  The  shock  of  finding  that  mother 
has  gotten  there  first,  is  usually  too 
much  for  her  and  the  poor  girl  leaves 
home  feeling  that  she  will  only  gain  her 
independence  away  from  home. 

Then  there  is  the  girl,  a  type  we  so 
often  see,  especially  in  small  towns  and 
villages — the  misunderstood  girl.  To 
us  she  is  really  very  ordinary,  but  to 
herself  she  is  the  most  interesting 
thing — a  sweet  soul,  with  wonderful 
possibilities,  whom  no  one  understands. 


She  usually  forms  the  habit  of  reading 
what  we  would  call  high-brow  litera¬ 
ture,  such  gems  as  the  “Wherefore  of  the 
Why,”  or  “The  Thisness  of  the  That.” 
This  type  always  leaves  home  for  some 
metropolis  and  when  you  journey  to 
town,  you  will  easily  recognize  their 
sweet  misunderstood  faces  as  they  lead 
you  down  the  theatre  aisle,  or  serve  you 
so  understandingly  when  you  are  doing 
your  Christmas  shopping  in  the  “Five 
and  Ten.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  “leaving 
home”  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  as  it 
used  to  be.  There  are  so  many  more 
home  interests  being  developed  and  so 
many  interesting  things  to  do  at  home, 
that  most  girls  feel  they  are  missing 
something  if  they  leave  home,  while 
those  who  leave  are  always  glad  to  re¬ 
turn. 


jmm 


(Dedicated  to  the  Senior  Housekeeper 
Class  by  M.  Barbara  Smith,  T9. 

I  am  an  English  woman.  I  do  not 
emphasize  the  fact,  neither  am  I  as¬ 
hamed  of  it.  I  merely  mention  it  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  was  that  I  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  Thanksgiving.  My  dinner  menu 
for  November  12  read  thus: 

Barley  Stock  Soup 

Roast  Beef,  Mashed  Potatoes 

Pickled  Beets 
Deep  Apple  Pie. 

On  Friday,  some  one  said  to  me, 
“Next  Monday  is  Thanksgiving.” 

It  gave  me  a  shock,  but  I  tried  to  be 
calm. 

“We  must  save  the  Sunday  chicken 
for  Monday,”  I  said,  and  I  took  my 
pencil  and  scratched  out  roast  beef. 

That  chicken  was  to  be  fricasseed 
for  supper. 

“I  wonder  if  it  will  be  enough  for  a 
dinner?”  I  said  to  the  chef. 


“We  could  have  dressing,”  he  said 
“that  would  make  it  go  farther.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  and  I  wrote  in  dressing. 

“There  are  still  some  cranberries  in 
the  store,”  I  reflected,  “we  can  have 
cranberry  sauce,”  and  I  wrote  that  in. 

As  I  turned  to  go  back  to  the  office, 
I  found  the  pastry  cook  at  my  elbow. 
She  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  “Aren’t 
you  going  to  have  punkin  pie  for 
Thanksgiving?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  yes,  if  you  have  time  to  make 
it,”  I  agreed. 

“And  cinnamon  rolls  don’t  seem 
right  for  supper,”  she  went  on,  “Hadn’t 
I  better  make  them  a  nice  cake’’  “That 
nut  cake  would  be  all  right,  they’re 
crazy  about  that.”  I  acquiesced,  and 
made  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
menu. 

On  Saturday  the  chef  said:  “Don’t 
you  think  hot  buttered  beets  would 
go  better  than  the  pickles?” 
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“Perhaps  they  would,”  I  agreed,  and 
I  substituted  “buttered”  for  “pickled.” 

On  Sunday  he  came  to  me  with  a  new 
idea:  “I  believe  you’ll  have  to  put  on  a 
cream  soup  for  to-morrow,”  he  said, 
“there  isn’t  enough  meat  for  stock.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  cheerfully,  “let  me  see, 
we  have  no  tomatoes;  how  about  cream 
of  onion?”  “That  will  do  fine,”  he 
agreed,  and  I  made  another  correction. 

By  this  time  the  chef’s  menu  began 


to  have  a  rather  confused  appearance, 
and  I  took  it  to  the  office  and  typed  it 
afresh,  so  that  there  should  not  be  any 
mistake.  It  read  thus: 

Cream  of  Onion  Soup 
Roast  Chicken,  Dressing 

Cranberry  Sauce 

Buttered  Beets,  Mashed  Potatoes 

Pumpkin  Pie 

“It  was  really  kind  of  them  to  leave 
the  potatoes,”  I  said  to  myself. 


The  poor  people  who  cultivate  the 
soil  here  are  metayers,  that  is  men  who 
hire  the  land  without  ability  to  stock 
it:  The  proprietor  is  forced  to  provide 
cattle  and  seed  and  he  and  his  tenants 
divide  the  produce;  a  miserable  system 
that  perpetuates  poverty  and  excludes 
instruction. — Arthur  Young,  Travels  in 
France,  1787. 


It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  countrymen 
that  anybody  should  come  among  them 
who  can  presume  with  impunity  to 
think  for  themselves. — Arthur  Young, 
Travels  in  France,  1787. 


Each  mind  has  its  own  method.  A 
true  man  never  acquires  after  college 
rules.  What  you  have  aggregated  in  a 
natural  manner  surprises  and  delights 
when  it  is  produced. — Emerson. 


In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by 
faith  and  experience,  that  to  maintain 
one’s  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship 
but  a  pastim.',  if  we  live  simply  and 
wisely. — Thoreau. 


Value  of  Increased  Acre  Yields 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
increases  in  the  acre  yields  of  Barley, 
Oats  and  Winter  Wheat,  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years  in  comparison  with 
the  former  twenty  years,  amounted  to 
249,730,411  bushels  which,  valued  at 
average  market  prices,  reached  a  total 
of  $161,049,877.71.  This  is  over  thirty 
times  as  much  as  the  net  expenditure  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  from 
its  commencement  in  1874  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

Undoubtedly,  the  general  use  of  these 
high  yielding  new  varieties  of  good 
quality  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
bringing  about  this  general  increase  in 
acre  yields  throughout  Ontario. 

Examine  thy  customs  of  dieting, 
sleep,  exercise,  apparel  and  the  like; 
and  try,  in  any  thing  thou  shalt  judge 
hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  little  by  little, 
but  so  as,  if  thou  dost  find  any  incon¬ 
venience  by  the  change,  thou  come  back 
to  it  again. — Bacon. 
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O.  A.  C.  I.  6 — Varsity  II.  11. 

On  Wednesday,  October  24th,  O.  A. 
C.  I.  lost  to  Varsity  II.  by  the  score  of 
11-6  at  the  Varsity  Stadium.  The  day 
was  cloudy  with  frequent  showers  and 
the  ground  was  soggy  under  foot.  Col¬ 
lege  tried  hard  all  the  way  but  luck 
seemed  to  be  against  them. 

Tommy  Smith’s  kicking  was  splen- 


and  G.  D.  Lewis;  flying  wing,  Purdy; 
snap,  G.  F.  Jackson;  insides,  Schenck 
and  Wharry;  middle,  Bamforth  and 
Stanton;  outsides,  Pugh  and  Winches¬ 
ter;  subs.,  Richardson,  Roxborough, 
Heatherbell,  Demaray  and  LeMaistre. 


0.  A.  C.  /.  14 — St.  Mikes  1 . 

A  large  crowd  turned  out  Saturday 


O.  A.  C.  Team,  1923 


did  and  Stanton  at  middle-wing  played 
a  very  strong  game  gaining  30  yards  on 
a  fine  run.  He  also  scored  a  touch¬ 
down  for  O.  A.  C.  Good  tackling  was 
hard  to  do  as  the  footing  was  very 
slippery. 

The  line-up  for  College: — Quarter, 
Pridham;  halves,  F.  Smith,  McMillan 


afternoon,  October  27th,  to  see  O.  A.  C. 
I.  defeat  St.  Michaels  decisively  by  the 
score  of  14-1  on  our  own  campus. 

F.  O.  Lewis  scored  a  touch-down 
about  five  minutes  after  play  started 
when  he  fell  on  the  ball  behind  St. 
Mike’s  line  as  Forner  was  trying  to 
dribble  it  into  safe  territory.  This 
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early  lead  had  seemed  to  give  O.  A.  C. 
confidence.  The  all-round  clever  work 
of  the  line  along  with  good  backfield 
work  by  Hamilton,  Purdy,  Smith, 
McMillan  and  G.  D.  Lewis  swept  St. 
Mikes  off  their  feet.  Hamilton  made  a 
wonderful  save  when  he  brought  down 
Lebel  about  ten  yards  from  O.  A.  C. 
line.  Lebel  having  intercepted  a  pass. 
Smith’s  kicking  was  a  feature  for  O.  A. 
C.  as  he  accounted  for  two  beautiful 
field  goals  and  several  rouges,  The 
half-time  score  was  10-0,  St.  Mikes 
getting  their  lone  point  in  the  third,  the 
final  score  being  14-1. 

Line-up  for  O.  A.  C. : — Quarter,  Ham¬ 
ilton;  halves,  T.  Smith,  McMillan  and 
G.  D.  Lewis;  flying  wing,  Purdy;  snap, 
G.  T.  Jackson;  insides,  Schenck.  Whar- 
rv;  middles,  Stanton,  Pugh;  outsides,  F. 
O.  Lewis  and  Winchester;  subs.,  Dem- 
aray,  LeMaistre,  Roxborough,  Harri¬ 
son,  Pridham. 


O.  A.  C.  I.  12 — Western  0. 

Outplaying  them  from  start  to  finish 
the  O.  A.  C.  I.  had  no  trouble  in  de¬ 
feating  Western  U.  here  on  October 
31st  by  the  score  of  12-0.  The  winners 
were  always  the  best  team,  but  the 
game  was  nevertheless  hard  fought. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  game  Scotty  McMillan  broke 
through  the  centre  for  a  nice  run  and  a 
touch-down  which  Tommy  Smith  con¬ 
verted.  About  half  way  through  the 
second  quarter  McMillan  made  a  30- 
yard  run  and  Smith  booted  a  pretty 
field  goal.  O.  A.  C.  then  made  two 
rouges  before  half  time,  Winchester  and 
Purdy  doing  the  tackling. 

In  the  second  half  O.  A.  C.  eased  up 
and  London  played  better  football,  but 
failed  to  score.  Smith  booted  one  to  the 
deadline,  making  the  final  score  12-0. 
Every  man  played  good  sound  football 
for  O.  A.  C.  Smith,  McMillan  and 
Purdy  starring. 
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O.  A.  C.  line-up: — Quarter,  Pugh; 
halves,  McMillan,  T.  Smith,  and  Rox¬ 
borough;  insides,  Wharry,  Schenck; 
middles,  Demaray,  Stanton;  outsides, 
F.  O.  Lewis,  Winchester;  subs.,  Richard¬ 
son,  LeMaister,  Stewart,  MacEwan, 
and  Ure. 


O.  A.  C.  I.  8 — Western  0. 

On  Saturday,  November  3rd,  O.  A. 
C.  won  from  Western  University  by  the 
score  of  8-0. 

The  game  was  not  nearly  so  one¬ 
sided  as  the  score  indicates.  O.  A.  C. 
outplayed  the  Western  team  in  the  first 
quarter  when  Winchester  sprinted  forty- 
five  yards  for  a  touch-down.  Tommy 
Smith  converted  and  made  the  score 
6-0  in  our  favour.  Western’s  weakness 
appeared  to  be  at  outside  wing  and 
quarter  back.  McMillan  played  a  very 
strong  game  for  O.  A.  C.  frequently 
running  back  Western  punts  from  ten 
to  thirty-five  yards.  Near  the  end  of 
the  game  Purdy  received  injuries  which 
forced  his  retirement.  The  game  ended 
with  the  score  8-0  in  our  favour. 

Line-up  for  O.  A.  C.: — Quarter, 
Pugh;  halves,  McMillan,  Smith,  Rox¬ 
borough;  flying  wing,  Purdy;  snap, 
Jackson;  insides,  Wharry,  Schenck; 
middles,  Demaray,  Stanton;  outsides, 
Lewis,  Winchester;  subs.,  Richardson, 
Lewis,  LeMaistre,  Ure,  and  Stewart. 


St.  Mikes  6 — O.  A.  C.  /.  4 

As  Varsity  II’s,  St.  Mikes  and  O.  A. 
C.  were  tied  for  the  leadership  in  the 
western  group  of  the  Intermediate-In- 
ter-Collegiate  series,  O.  A.  C.  played 
St.  Mikes  at  Varsity  Stadium  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  November  6th.  The 
college  boys  had  chartered  a  special 
train  for  the  occasion  and  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  supporters,  many  of 
whom  were  from  Mac  Hall,  journeyed 
to  Toronto  to  see  the  game  in  spite  of 
unfavourable  weather. 
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The  field  was  in  rather  poor  condi¬ 
tion  due  to  the  two-days’  rain,  although 
no  rain  fell  Tuesday  afternoon.  In  the 
first  period  St.  Mikes  started  off  with  a 
rush  and  Lowrey  kicked  a  drop  and  at¬ 
tempted  a  second  one,  which  resulted 
in  a  rouge.  St.  Mikes’  line  held  well 
and  they  had  a  decided  edge  in  this 
quarter  which  ended  4-0  in  their  favour. 
O.  A.  C.  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  second 
quarter.  St.  Mikes  scored  with  a  rouge 
but  a  few  minuted  later.  Harris,  our 
star  soccer  player,  kicked  a  beautiful 
field  goal,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the 
same  quarter  Roxborough  made  a 
brilliant  35-yard  run.  O.  A.  C.  kept 
forcing  the  play,  but  half-time  found 
the  score  5-3  in  favour  of  St.  Mikes. 

St.  Mikes  came  back  strong  in  the 
third  quarter  and  scored  on  a  kick  to 
the  deadline,  making  three-quarter  time 
score  6-3. 

O.  A.  C.  had  the  better  of  the  last 

JwM@ir  Im 

Varsity  III.  20 — O.  A.  C.  II.  18. 

In  a  closely-contested  game,  at  To¬ 
ronto,  on  Thursday,  October  25th,  O. 
A.  C.  II.  lost  to  Varsity  III.  20-18. 

O.  A.  C.  had  the  better  of  the  play 
and  would  have  won  except  for  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  last  quarter  by  the  referee, 
whereby  Varsity  obtained  possession 
of  the  ball  and  shortly  afterwards 
scored  a  touchdown.  Heatherbell’s 
kicking  featured  until  he  wrenched  his 
knee  and  had  to  retire.  The  whole 
team  played  well  and  deserved  victory. 
The  half-time  score  was  17-7  in  favour 
of  O.  A.  C.  and  the  final  score  20-18 
for  Varsity  III.’s. 

Line-up  for  O.  A.  C.’s: — Quarter, 
Forward;  halves,  Heatherbell,  Roxbor¬ 
ough  and  Silcox;  flying  wing.  Bell;  snap 
Rittenhouse;  insides,  Harrison  and  Mac- 
Ewan;  middles,  Demaray  and  Stewart; 


quarter,  but  scored  only  one  rouge 
making  the  full-time  score  6-4  in  favour 
of  St.  Mikes.  The  better  team  won  on 
the  day’s  play,  but  O.  A.  C.  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  slippery  field,  and  on  the 
season’s  showing  would  have  won  on  a 
dry  field.  It  was  a  sensational  struggle 
with  two  good  teams  playing  good  foot¬ 
ball.  For  the  winners,  Forner,  Lebel , 
O’Brien  and  Watson  stood  out  prom¬ 
inently.  It  was  hard  to  pick  the  stars 
for  O.  A.  C.,  Winchester’s  tackling  was 
the  best  on  the  field,  Wharry  and  Pugh 
played  a  fine  game  on  the  line  and  the 
whole  backfield  played  splendidly. 

Line-up  for  O.  A.  C. : — Quarter,  Ham¬ 
ilton;  halves  McMillan,  T.  Smith  and 
G.  D.  Lewis;  flying  wing,  Roxborough; 
snap,  Jackson;  insides,  Wharry,  Schenck 
middles,  Pugh,  Stanton;  outsides,  F.  O. 
Lewis,  Winchester;  subs.,  Richardson, 
Demaray,  Pridham,  Harris,  Bamforth, 
LeMaistre  and  McEwan. 


outsides,  Richardson  and  Winchester; 
subs.,  Mowat,  Donald,  Reynolds,  Le 
Maistre  and  F.  O.  Lewis. 


United  Colleges  9 — O.  A.  C.  6 

On  Saturday,  October  27th,  United 
Colleges  won  an  exhibition  game  from 
O.  A.  C.  II.,  9-6.  United  Colleges  team 
was  made  up  of  graduates  from  St. 
Andrews,  Upper  Canada  College,  Rid¬ 
ley  and  Trinity  College  School.  The 
game  was  closely  contested  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  in  doubt  to  the  end.  United 
Colleges  scored  a  touch-down  which 
give  them  the  edge.  Half-time  score 
was  4-3  in  favour  of  O.  A.  C.  with  final 
score  9-6  in  favour  of  United  Colleges. 
Roxborough’s  runs  featured  whileSilcox, 
Demaray  and  Stewart  did  good  work. 

Line-up  for  O.  A.  C.: — Quarter,  For¬ 
ward;  halves,  Silcox,  Bell  and  Pugh; 
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snap,  Harrison;  flying  wing,  Roxbor- 
ough;  insides,  McEwan,  Wharry;  Mid¬ 
dles,  Demaray,  Mowat;  outsides,  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  LeMaistre;  subs,  Stewart 
Ure,  Hand,  Rogers,  Bonnyman,  Moyer 
and  Dies. 


O.  A.  C.  II.  3 — North  Toronto  Col - 

legiate  3. 

On  Saturday,  November  17th,  the 
O.  A.  C.  IDs  played  the  final  rugby 
game  of  the  season,  an  exhibition  game, 
against  North  Toronto  Collegiate. 

The  game  was  featured  by  open  field 
plays  and  some  brilliant  runs  were 
made.  Both  teams  muffed  the  ball  on 
several  occasions  and  made  quick  re¬ 
coveries.  The  score  at  half  time  was 
2-1  in  favour  of  O.  A.  C.,  and  at  full 
time  was  3-3.  The  teams  decided  not 
to  play  off  the  tie.  Harris  played  a  bril¬ 
liant  game  for  O.  A.  C.  His  kicking  and 
running  being  splendid  while  LeMaistre 
did  the  best  tackling  on  the  field.  Dem¬ 
aray,  Forward  and  Rittenhouse  also 
played  a  good  game. 

The  line-up  for  O.  A.  C.: — Quarter, 
Forward;  halves,  Silcox,  Harris  and 
Bell;  snap,  Rittenhouse;  flying  wing,  F. 
O.  Lewis;  insides,  MacEwan  and  Mo¬ 
wat;  middles,  Demaray  and  Ure;  out- 


Once  more  the  O.  A.  C.  team  repre¬ 
senting  the  red  and  blue  at  the  Inter- 
Faculty  Harrier  Race  at  Toronto,  Oc¬ 
tober  27th,  made  a  splendid  showing 
and  brought  back  the  Brotherton  cup. 
The  team  was  composed  of  six  men; 
Kelley,  ’24;Watt,  Webster  and  Kel- 
lough,  '25;  J.  S.  Wilson,  ’26,  and  R.  J. 
Pilkey,  '27.  Owing  to  illness,  Frank 
Moran,  our  star  distance  runner,  was 
unable  to  make  the  trip  to  Toronto. 

The  run  started  about  10  o’clock  and 


sides,  Reynolds  and  Richardson;  subs., 
LeMaistre,  Dies,  Donald,  Bonnyman 
and  Hand. 


The  Five- Mile  Road  Race  for  Car- 
son  Trophy. 

The  Annual  Inter-year  five-mile  road 
race  was  run  over  the  same  course  as 
last  year,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Octo¬ 
ber  23rd. 

The  winner  was  F.  Moran,  ’24,  who 
did  the  five  miles  in  30  minutes  25 
seconds,  over  a  hard  course,  some  of  it 
beinghilly  and  poor  footing.  Moran  and 
Wilson,  ’26,  who  came  second,  received 
medals.  Kelley,  ’24,  was  third  and 
Pilkey,  ’27,  was  fourth. 

The  winning  team  was  ’24,  composed 
of  Moran,  Kelley,  Holman  and  Brooke, 
the  last  two  being  10th  and  11th,  re¬ 
spectively.  Year  ’25  was  second,  the 
team  being  Kellough,  Watt,  Webster 
and  Simpson,  coming  in  5th,  6th,  7th 
and  9th,  respectively,  and  received  a 
three-pound  box  of  “Smiles  an' 
Chuckles. 

The  first  six  men  were  chosen  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  College  at  Toronto.  Owing 
to  Moran’s  illness,  Webster  took  his 
place,  and  gave  a  fine  account  of  him¬ 
self. 

Hsunribre5’  jRmn 

although  the  air  was  cold  on  starting, 
the  day  warmed  up  and  turned  out 
to  be  ideal  for  running.  About  eighty 
runners  lined  up  on  Rosedale  Field 
which  marked  the  start  and  finish  of 
the  race.  Among  the  other  Faculties 
represented  were,  Trinity,  Dents,  Meds. , 
Wycliffe,  St.  Michaels’,  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Forestry  and  S.  P.  S. 

The  winning  team  is  the  one  obtain¬ 
ing  the  lowest  total  of  finishing  num¬ 
bers  for  four  men.  The  results  were 
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O.  A.  C.  24  points,  Dents  35  points, 
Meds  45  points.  Goforth  of  University 
College  won  a  very  close  finish  from  I. 
S.  Wilson,  who  came  second.  D.  R. 
Kelly  was  fifth,  Watt  eighth,  Pilkey 
ninth  Kellough  15th,  and  Webster  18th. 
Moran  would  have  given  us  a  still  great¬ 
er  lead  in  the  race  for  the  cup.  The 
team  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  splen¬ 


did  showing  this  year.  This  makes  the 
third  year  in  succession  that  the  Bro- 

therton  cup  has  been  won  by  the  O.  A. 
C.  distance  runners.  The  time  of  the 
winner  for  the  six  miles  was  35  minutes 
23  1-5  seconds,  which  was  consider¬ 
ably  faster  than  last  year’s  run,  over  a 
hard  course. 


wmi 


The  Guelph  Cross  Country  Run  and 
Road  Race  Association  held  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  meet  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the 
revival  of  the  races  which  were  held  here 
before  the  war.  Great  enthusiasm  pre¬ 
vailed  and  about  three  thousand  people 
turfied  out  to  see  the  various  contests. 
The  weather  was  ideal,  the  day  being 
fairly  warm  with  practically  no  wind  to 
bother  the  runners  and  walkers.  En¬ 
tries  were  received  from  Toronto,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Detroit,  Galt,  Kitchener  and 
Guelph. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  feat  of  the  day 
was  the  walking  of  Philip  Granville,  a 
Jamacian,  from  Hamilton.  He  is  a  tall 
lanky,  well-muscled  chap,  and  he  beat 
George  Goulding’s  record  here  by  nearly 
five  minutes.  He  had  a  twenty-minute 
handicap,  yet  he  finished  fifth  in  a  field 
of  twenty-three  starters.  O.  A.  C.  had 
no  entires  in  this  event. 

In  the  fifteen-mile  open,  Charles 
White  of  Gladstone  A.  C.,  Toronto, 
covered  the  distance  in  one  hour  233^2 
minutes,  a  record  here.  M.  A.  Watt, 
of  O.  A.  C.,  ran  a  wonderful  race  and 
finished  third,  beating  Chancey  White 
the  big  Indian  from  Detroit,  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin.  There  were  nine  starters 
in  this  event. 

In  the  ten-mile  cross-country  run 
eleven  men  started  out  and  A.  R 
Scholes  of  Gladstone  A.  C.,  Toronto, 


led  all  the  way  over  a  very  difficult 
course  in  the  splendid  time  of  one  hour 
and  6  minutes.  D.  R.  Kelly,  O.  A.  C. , 
was  a  close  second,  with  W.  Connor, 
Galt,  third.  J.  Y.  Kellough,  O.  A.  C., 
was  fourth,  R.  G.  Snyder,  O.  A.  C.,  was 
fifth  and  F.  F.  Baird,  O.  A.  C.,  eighth  . 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Toronto,  won 
the  four-mile  relay  in  the  fast  time  of 
twenty  minutes,  forty  seconds.  The  O  . 
A.  C.  team  did  well,  but  were  against 
some  of  the  best  mile  men  in  Hamilton 
and  Toronto.  The  O.  A.  C.  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  W.  B.  Reynolds,  J.  L.  Web¬ 
ster,  W.  E.  Rogers  and  G.  E.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

The  five-mile  open  event  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  day.  The  first  three  men 
to  finish  were  just  one-fifth  of  a  second 
apart.  B.  Flaherty,  Detroit,  was  first 
in  twenty-five  minutes,  fifty  seconds; 
I.  S.  Wilson,  O.  A.  C.,  was  second,  and 
John  Cuthbert,  Guelph,  third.  J.  A. 
Simpson  and  J.  A.  Berry  were  the  other 
runners  from  the  O.  A.  C. 

The  O.  A.  C.  boys  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  their  success,  for  in  addition  to 
winning  handsome  individual  prizes, 
they  also  won  the  shield  for  the  club 
getting  the  most  points.  Their  total 
was  twenty-four  points,  while  Glad¬ 
stone  A.  C.  of  Toronto,  were  second, 
with  23  points,  and  Broadview  Y.  M.  C  . 
A.,  Toronto,  third,  with  21  points. 
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Guelph  City  Championship  Aqua¬ 
tic  Meet . 

The  above  meet  was  held  in  the  City 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov. 
16th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  The  O.  A.  C.,  O.  V.  C.  and  Mac 
Hall  were  well  represented  in  the  ladies’ 
and  men’s  city  championship  events. 
Very  suitable  prizes  were  awarded  the 
winners  of  the  various  events.  The 
events  and  names  of  our  winners  follow: 
|§  Ladies — 50  yards  City  Champion¬ 
ship — 2,  Miss  Russell. 

Diving,  City  Championship — 3,  Miss 
Odell;  4  Miss  Russell. 

Life  Saving — 1.  Misses  Coatsworth 
and  Odell. 

Men — 100  yards — 1.  Ross,  O.  V.  C. ; 
2,  LeMaistre,  O.  A.  C.;  3,  Rittenhouse, 
O.  A.  C. 

Diving — 3,  Swartz,  O.  A.  C. 

S'  Life  Saving — -1.  Robertson  and  Oz- 
burn,  O.  A.  C. 


Relay  Race — 1.  O.  A.  C.,  Ross,  Rit¬ 
tenhouse,  Matthews,  LeMaistre;  3.  O. 
A.  C.,  Thompson,  Robertson,  Swartz, 
Hember. 


Intermediate  Inter -Collegiate  Bas¬ 
ket  Ball  Schedule . 

Jan.  19 — O.  A.  C.  at  Osgoode 

Varsity  II.  at  Western  U. 

Jan.  26 — Western  at  O.  A.  C. 

Osgoode  at  Varsity  II. 

Feb.  2 — O.  A.  C.  at  Varsity  II. 

Osgoode  at  Western. 

Feb.  16 — O.  A.  C.  at  Western. 

Varsity  II.  at  Osgoode. 

Feb.  23 — Western  at  Osgoode. 

Varsity  at  O.  A.  C. 

Spalding  rules  are  to  be  used,  with 
this  exception— Limited  substitution  of 
eight  men,  but  each  man  may  return 
any  number  of  times. 


Winners  of  Brotherton  Cup 
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Marriages 

T3 — Ryrie-Rosevear.  At  Broadway 
Methodist  Church,  Winnipeg,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  Anna  Rosevear,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rosevear,  became  the 
bride  of  Harry  Sherwood  Ryrie,  of  To¬ 
ronto.  Dr.  L.  F.  Dimmitt  was  the  offi¬ 
ciating  clergyman.  After  an  extensive 
tour  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryrie  expect  to  farm 
near  Oakville,  Ontario. 


daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Gay- 
man,  to  Henry  Albert  Smallfield,  of  O. 
A.  C.,  Guelph.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Welland  Avenue  Church , 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Barker  officiating. 

’22 — Pearsall-Gilchrist.  The  marri¬ 
age  took  place  in  Orillia  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Wednesday,  October  31,  of 
Ada  Florence,  only  daughter  of  Dr . 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Gilchrist,  to  Luke 


O,  to  be  a  graduate!  Shepherd,  22,  Ted.  Wildman,  ’22,  Mofl  Cockburn,  ’23. 


T9 — Stillwell-Nash.  At  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  Saturday,  October  20, 
1923,  the  marriage  of  Gladys  Germaine 
Nash  and  Erwin  Coverdale  Stillwell 
took  place.  At  home,  225  Grant  Ave., 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

’21 — Smallfield-Gayman.  At  St. 
Catharines,  on  November  1st,  the  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  of  Helen  May,  eldest 


Wyndham  Pearsall,  Toronto,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearsall,  of  Oro,  Ontario. 
Mi.  and  Mrs.  Pearsall  will  reside  at 
Limberlost  Lodge,  Huntsville. 

Eirftks 

24 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Smith  . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  a  son,  Ken¬ 
neth  Richardson  Smith. 
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’21 — On  October  8,  1923,  the  death 
occurred  of  Margaret  Harrison,  infant 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rundall  M. 
Lewis,  at  Kaifeng,  Honan,  China,  age 
17  months.  The  Review  extends  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis. 


’99 — J.  Buchanan,  one-time  Associate 
Professor  of  Field  Husbandry  at  0.  A. 
C.,  has  been  at  Washington  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  doing  extension  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Government.  He  owns  a  fruit  farm  at 
Grimsby.  During  the  coming  winter 
Mr.  Buchanan  will  be  engaged  in  Dis¬ 
trict  Short  Course  work. 

‘‘Dutch”  Cleverly,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Soldier  Civil  Re-establish¬ 
ment  Board,  is  now  working  with  the 
Criscoe  Mfg.  Co.  “Dutch”  was  a 
prominent  member  of  O.  A.  C.’s  first 
water  polo-team,  when  they  champion¬ 
ed  Ontario  and  won  the  Wanless  Tro¬ 
phy.  Mr.  Cleverley  was  renewing  ac¬ 
quaintances  on  College  Heights  for  a 
few  days  last  month. 

’07 — Horacio  Pevez  Mendoza,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  took  his  associate  course  with 
’07.  “Mendy”  intends  to  finish  his 
course  this  year. 

’09 — Ben  Hay  is  with  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  branch  of  the  B.  C.  Government. 
Ben  is  situated  at  Kelawna,  B.  C. 

TO — J.  Laughlan  is  connected  with 
the  Field  Husbandry  Dept,  at  O.  A.  C. 
for  the  winter.  He  will  be  engaged  in 
Short  Course  work. 

T3 — Ralph  Brown.  “Curly”  is  situ¬ 
ated  with  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board 
at  Penticton,  B.  C. 

T6 — W.  T.  Hunter.  “Bill”  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Experimental  Farm  at  Summer- 
land,  B.  C. 

T8 — M.  J.  Watt  attended  O.  A.  C. 
n  1914,  served  over-seas,  attended  O. 


A.  C.  again  in  T8  and  is  now  finishing 
his  course  with  ’25. 

T9 — T.  H.  Jones,  “Tommy”  spent 
the  summer  with  the  Associated  Grow¬ 
ers  of  B.  C.  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  en¬ 
gaged  in  small  fruit  culture.  He  is  now 
located  at  Vernon,  B.  C. 

’20 — A.  E.  Mann,  is  stationed  with 
the  Summerland  Experimental  Farm, 
having  charge  of  the  soils  and  field 
crops. 

’20 — H.  C.  Mason  has  succeeded  E. 
T.  Chesley,  ’22,  as  assistant  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mason  are  residing  at  17  Lee 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

’20 — R.  Murray.  “Bob”  is  with  the 
Horticultural  branch  at  Penticton,  B . 
C. 

’20 — Charlie  Rogers  is  with  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  branch  of  the  B.  C.  Govern- 
ment,  and  is  stationed  at  Penticton, 

B.  C. 

’22 — E.  T.  Chesley  has  left  the  Farm 
Department  of  the  Toronto  Globe  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  assistant  editor  of 
Experimental  Publications,  Ottawa. 

’22 — H.  L.  Laing  is  Territory  Super¬ 
visor  of  Northern  Michigan  for  the 
Beatrice  Creamery  Company. 

’23— G.  E.  Bennett  is  working  for  the 
Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co.  and  is  very 
much  taken  with  his  work. 

'23 — C.  H.  Bratt  is  on  cow  testing 
work  with  the  MacDonald  Agricultural 
College. 

’23 — H.  A.  Derby  is  associated 
with  the  Dairy  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Alberta.  He 
is  Assistant  Dairy  Produce  Grader 
and  is  situated  at  Calgary. 

’23 — J.  Dawson.  “Bollo”  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  U.  S.  Tobacco  Experiment 
Station  at  Harrow. 

’23 — F.  C.  McLennan  is  farm  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Walkerside  Dairy  Farm,  at 
Walkerville. 

’23 — Frank  North  is  lecturing  in  En- 
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gineering  at  Macdonald  College,  St. 
Anns.  Que. 

'23 — W.  K.  Kinsman  is  inspecting 
and  cream  grading  throughout  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  also  checking  up  on  the 
milk  and  cream  testing.  He  reports 
good  progress  in  this  work,  also  cream 
business  is  advancing  wonderfully  each 
year.  He  hopes  to  send  several  men 
up  to  the  Dairy  Short  Course. 

’24 — Fred  Smith,  associate  of  ’24,  is 
now  in  New  Zealand  on  the  staff  of  the 
Auckland  Board  of  Health, 

Post  Graduates 

‘'Mickey”  Scott  ’23  and  “Bob”  Par¬ 
ent,  ’23,  are  taking  post-graduate  work 
at  Macdonald  Agricultural  College. 

At  The  College  Recently 

W.  H.  Wright,  T2,  Chief  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Seed  branch,  visited  O.  A.  C. 
lately.  Grant,  T9,  visited  0.  A.  C. 
during  sale  week. 


Seen  at  Various  Times 

23 — Keath  Hillier,  Eric  Arnold,  Jim 
Howard,  O.  R.  Evan?,  “Dad”  McCal- 
lum,  Ross  Kirke. 

At  The  Live  Stock  Sale,  O.A.C. 

06 — R.  S.  Duncao,  of  the  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto. 

T4 — J.  S.  Knapp,  of  the  Dept,  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  Galt. 

T7 — W.  G.  Maritt,  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  Wentworth. 

C.  Lamont,  Representative  for  Bruce 
County. 

’21 — J.  McCague,  McDonald,  J.  G. 
Davidson. 

’22 — “Rusty”  Rogers,  A.  B.  Cock- 
burn,  J.  H.  Shaw. 

’23— “Moff”  Cockburn,  Hugh  Elliot, 
Wm.  Speers. 

Surley  Davis,  Assoc.  ’25. 


Customer  (paying  milk  bill) — “Do 
you  keep  your  cows  in  a  pasture?”  she 
asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  ma’m,  we  do,”  he  answered 
truthfully. 

“I’m  so  glad,”  she  breathed.  “I’ve 
heard  that  pasteurized  milk  is  much 
better.’.’ 


Pewter 

He  clasped  his  arms  around  her  waist, 
Pressed  on  her  lips  a  kiss; 

“I’ve  sipped  from  many  a  cup,”  said  he, 
“But  never  a  mug  like  this!” 


City  Chap — What  weeds  are  most 
easily  got  rid  of? 

Farmer — Widow’s  weeds.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  say — “Wilt  thou,”  and 
they  wilt. 


We  are  sorry  to  note  that  Jack  Fra¬ 
ser  did  not  “see  what  he  was  looking  at’  ’ 
when  he  encountered  certain  students 
filling  their  pockets  with  golden  Russets 
from  the  trees  at  the  poultry  plant  and 
accused  them  of  belonging  to  the  Fourth 
Year. 
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Hunting  Season  in  Full  Swing 

Reports  from  the  Entomology  Dept, 
(per  James  Marshall)  state  that  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  protozoa  is  going  merrily  for¬ 
ward. 


The  practice  of  disfiguring  the  various 
notices  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  both 
residences  is  highly  reprehensible,  and 
may  have  serious  consequences.  For 
instance,  we  must  all  sympathize  with 
the  poor  Freshie,  who  innocently  took 
a  pair  of  delapidated  sox  to  Mac  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  day  in 
response  to  a  sign  which  had  been  alter¬ 
ed  to  read  “Mending  wanted  at  Mac 
Hall,  to-night.” 

On  approaching  certain  members  of 
Third  Year  Dairy  Option  for  items  of 
humor  and  general  interst  the  Locals 
reporter  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
rebuffed  with  the  statement  that  the 
Dairy  Option  was  not  to  be  made  an 
object  for  humor! 

Prof.  Graham,  in  his  lectures  on 
poultry  nutrition  to  the  Third  Year  has 
not  provided  his  usual  quota  of  locals. 
However,  Bower  Forward  has  divulged 
the  significant  fact,  that  the  main  point 
of  difference  between  the  digestive 
mechanism  of  a  dairy  cow  and  that  of 
a  beef  animal  is  that  the  one  resembles  a 
cream  separator  and  the  other  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine. 

Morrison: — “And  how  is  it  that 
you're  single,  Walley?  Didn’t  you 
ever  meet  any  girl  you  liked  well 
enough  to  marry?” 

Wally: — “Oh,  yes;  lots  of  them,  but 
one  time  after  I’d  been  going  around 
with  a  girl  all  summer  I  said,  ‘Let’s  get 
married.' 

Morrison: — “Yes,  and - ” 

Walley: — She  said  “Fiddlesticks! 
Who’d  have  us!” 


“Our  physical  culture,  father,  is  won¬ 
derful!”  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic 
young  Miss  just  home  from  college. 
“Look!  to  develop  the  arms  I  grasp  this 
rod  in  both  hands  and  move  it  slowly 
from  left  to  right.” 

“Well,  well,”  replied  Dad,  admiringly, 
“What  won’t  science  discover  next? 
Why,  if  that  rod  had  straw  on  the 
other  end  you’d  be  sweeping.” 


Absent  -  minded  Prof,  (exultantly 
brandishing  an  umbrella) — “Well,  this 
is  once  I  did’nt  forget  to  bring  it  home.’  ’ 
Wee  Wifie. — But,  John,  dear,  you 
didn’t  take  yours  this  morning. 


“So  you’ve  broken  with  Jack.  Why, 
I  thought  he  loved  you  still.” 

“He  did.  But  he  said  I  was  still  too 
seldom.” 


Prof,  of  History: — “What  do  you 
know  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters?” 

Mel.  (dreamily) — “She  will  be  nine¬ 
teen  next  week.” 


Mr.  Sands  (lecturing  in  Botany 
Class) — “Can  anyone  tell  me  what 
kind  of  pods  these  are?” 

Stewart: — “Yes,  sir,  pseudopods.” 


When  Cupid  hits  the  mark  he  gen¬ 
erally  Mrs.  it. 


Then  He  Awoke 

Prof.  McConkey: — Timothy  is  48 
lbs.  per  bushel. 

Mowat: — Is  that  what  you  sow,  sir? 


Baldy: — Why  is  it  that  there  is  hair 
in  our  honey  and  none  on  our  apples  in 
the  morning? 

Miller: — Why  I  don’t  know. 

Baldy: — Easy,  the  honey  comes  from 
a  comb  and  the  apples  are  Baldwins. 
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He  that  judges  without  informing 
himself  to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable 
cannot  acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss. 
— Locke. 


Tender  Memories 
I  rose  and  gave  her  my  seat, 

I  could  not  let  her  stand — 

She  made  me  think  of  mother  with, 
That  strap  held  in  her  hand. 


The  Educated  Retort 

‘'Don’t  talk  to  me  about  colleges,” 
said  the  self-made  man.  Look  at  me! 
Do  you  suppose  I  should  have  been  any 
more  successful  than  I  am  if  I’d  had  a 
college  education?” 

“No,”  admitted  the  professor,  “but 
you  might  have  been  less  inclined  to 
brag  about  it. 

First  Deaf  Mute — Was  he  very  angry 
then? 

Second  Deaf  Mute — He  was  so  wild 
that  the  word  he  used  almost  blistered 
his  fingers. 


Liquid  Gold 

When  I  was  up  in 
The  mountain  once, 

I  came  unto  an  old 
Prospector,  who  was 
Standing  just  outside 
A  cave. 

He  told  me  he  just 
Found  a  treasure 
Hidden  inside. 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked, 
“Quartz?” 

“Naw,”  he  replied, 

“Pints.”  — Octopus. 


There  was  a  young  fellow  from  Ga. ; 
.Said  his  landlady  I  can’t  affa.; 
You’re  a  nice  fellow,  Pat, 

But  eternally  flat, 

And  I  haven’t  the  money  to  ba. 


AGNEW’S 

“Footwear  for  Your  Every  Need” 


No  matter  how  exacting  your  taste  may  be, 
you  will  be  satisfied  if  you  call  at  Agnew's  for 
Your  Footwear  Wants. 

Our  stock  includes  all  that  is  New  in  every 
department,  from  the  Mannish  Sport  Types  for 
the  Campus  to  the  Dainty  Evening  Slippers  for 
the  Ballroom. 

Oxfords  in  All  Leathers  and  Styles,  including 
the  Ultra  Smart  Suedes  in  Grey,  Tan  and  “Leg 
Cabin.” 

There’s  a  host  of  styles  to  choose  from  and 
You’ll  Save  Money. 

“SEE  AGNEW’S  FIRST” 


It  Costs  no 
More  Sir! 


To  have  your  shoes  fitted  by  our  Foot  Expert. 
But  oh,  what  a  difference  in  the  comfort  you  get. 

A  range  of  Styles  that  is  second  to  none  in 
Oxfords  or  High  Shoe  Styles  in  Heavy  Brogue 
Styles  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

Ask  to  See  Our  English  Imported 
Lines,  we  know  you’ll  like  them. 

BOOT  SHOP 
22  Lower 
Wyndham  St. 


AGNEW’S 


j 
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Wilsons 

Chocolate  Bars 


are  the  handy  candy. 
Easy  to  buy,  easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  eat. 
Biggest  value  for  your 
money  —  a  variety  to 
please  every  taste* 

Insist 

on  Neilson’s 


Try  one  of  these  to-day 

42 

Delightful  Varieties 


Farmer — “Kin  you  milk  a  cow?” 
Student — “No,  but  I  operated  a 
fountain  pen  in  college.” 


A  woman  advertised  for  a  caretaker 
for  her  town  home,  and  after  interview¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  applicants  found 
one  that  suited  her.  “Thanks  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  the  job,”  said  the  man,  “and 
might  I  ask  you  a  question?  You  stated 
in  the  ad.  that  you  wanted  a  married 
man.  Does  that  mean  you  have  some 
work  in  view  for  my  wife?”  “Oh,  no,” 
replied  the  woman.  “I  wanted  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  so  as  to  be  sure  I  get  some¬ 
one  used  to  taking  orders  from  a  wo¬ 
man.” 

CENTRAL  BOOK  STORE 

HALLOWE’EN  DECORATIONS 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Phone  256 

St.  George’s  Square,  53  Wyndham  St. 


Our  Amateur  Finishing  Department 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  We  give 
you  Velor  Prints  with  Velvet  or  Glossy 
Finish.  Black  and  White,  or  Sepia 
tones.  24  hour  service. 

EATON,  CRANE  AND  PIKE 
STATIONERY 

for  those  students  who  are  particular 
about  the  appearance  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence. 

ALEX.  STEWART 

Druggist 

St.  George’s  Square,  Right  at  Post 

Office. 
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TUXEDO  SUITS 

You’ll  need  a  Tuxedo  Suit  this  sea¬ 
son  for  the  winter  dances  and  parties, 
and  we  are  featuring  one  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  All  wool  English  Vicuna 
with  slight  herringbone  stripe  weave. 
Silk  lapels  and  half-lined  for  comfort. 
Coat  and  Trousers.  Extra  special 
value,  $38.50. 


Powell  &  Fennell 

20  Lower  Wyndham  St. 


Albert  D.  Savage 

Registered  Optometrist  and 
Manufacturing  Optician 

Savage  Optical  Building 
Right  at  the  Post  Office ,  Guelph 

Our  examinations  tell  whether 
your  need  is  glasses  or  a  change 
in  glasses. 

We  operate  the  only  Lens  (surface) 
grinding  machinery  in  this  district 


QUALITY  PAYS 
HANDSOMELY 

It  is  an  old  saying,  but  a  true 
one,  ‘That  the  quality  will  be  re¬ 
membered  long  after  the  price  is 
forgotten.”  Our  printing  is  read¬ 
able,  well-balanced,  correctly  dis¬ 
played,  and  has  a  pleasing  touch 
of  individuality  that  will  reflect 
credit  upon  your  business.  Make 
Us  Prove  It. 

The 

Guelph  Herald,  Ltd. 

** Printers  and  Designers  of 
Good  Printing” 

Douglas  Street  GUELPH 
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Christmas  and  New  Year 

Suggestion 

V  *  >'  I 

Prepare  your  main  rooms  for  that  party  by 
laying  highly  polished  OAK  FLOORING, 
BEAUTIFUL  and  DURABLE.  “A 
house  finished  with  OUR  HIGH 
QUALITY  OAK  FLOORING,  is  half 
FURNISHED.” 


Buy  Now,  the  House  is  Warm 
Lumber  and  Planing  Mill  Goods 


GUELPH  LUMBER  CO.,  LTD. 

JAMES  HARRISON,  Manager 


Phone  1068 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 


Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 

These  bricks 
Possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non- 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 


Cork 

Brick  Floors 


ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 


McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


Press 


Founded 

1829 


Presenting  Canadian 
History  in  New  Form 


BUILDERS  of  the  CANADIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 

By  George  H.  Locke 

Tells  of  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Commonwealth  through  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen.  The  orations  are  most  carefully  selected  and 
are  prefaced  by  a  biographical  note  from  Mr.  Locke’s  characteristic  pen. 
Decorations  by  C.  W.  Jefferys  add  distinction.  A  better-than-usual  book 
in  typography  and  binding.  Price  $2.50. 

The  Ryerson  Press 

Publishers  -  -  Toronto 
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the  daylight  print  shop 


•y HE  HOME  OF  GOOD  PRINTING. 

Catalogues,  Advertising  Booklets  and 
Circulars,  Commercial  and  Society  Stationery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


HAYDEN  PRESS,  Limited 

(Formerly  Advertiser  Job  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Corner  York  and  Wellington  Sts. 

London  Phones  247-248  Ontario 


Tl 
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If  The  Washington  Monument 
Were  Butter— 

When  one  realizes  that  the  amount  of  butter  used  in  this  country  in  1922  built 
into  Washington  Monuments  would  make  sixteen  duplicates  of  this  shaft — 

And  when  you  stop  to  consider  that  the  Dairy  Farmer  of  this  country  in  1922 
received  a  total  wholesale  value  for  his  products  equal  to  the  taxed  value  of  167 
Wool  worth  Buildings — 

You  then  appreciate  what  loss  in  food  value  and  flavor  may  result  unless  each 
utensil  and  process  used  in  marketing  this  enormous  output  is  guaranteed  sanitary 
cleanliness. 

For  such  sanitary  protection  farmers,  creameries,  centralizers,  and  cheese  factories 
in  rapidly  increasing  numbeis  are  relying  upon  the  harmless  and  effective  cleaning 
qualities  of 


Second  of  a  series  of  discussions  concerning  Wyandotte 
Products — The  Cleaners  That  Clean  Clean 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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trait  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  It 
not  only  affords  immunity  from  winter 
losses  but  the  protected  underground 
buds  are  less  liable  to  injuries  from  over¬ 
pasturing  and  attacks  from  grasshop¬ 
pers. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  leaf  area  exposed  and  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  plant  to  frost.  The 
falcatas,  to  which  belong  the  hardiest 
strains  have  a  much  reduced  leaf  sur¬ 
face.  Dark-colored  foliage  is  more 
resistant  to  frost  than  light,  although 
the  reason  for  this  latter  feature  has 
not  been  established  as  yet. 

Evidence  also  goes  to  show  that  the 
sugar  content  of  a  plant  has  a  direct 
relation  to  its  hardiness.  Considerable 
work  has  been  done  along  this  line  in 
Sweden.  The  work  was  carried  along 
with  winter  w'heat  of  both  hardy  and 
non-hardy  varieties.  Uniform  samples 
were  taken  on  eight  consecutive  dates 
for  analysis  on  dry  matter  and  sugar 
content.  It  was  found  that  as  the  win¬ 
ter  advanced  and  the  critical  period 
approached,  in  so  far  as  killing  was  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  sugar  content  was  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  all  varieties.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  hardy  varieties  at 
all  times  had  a  higher  sugar  content 
than  the  less  hardy.  Since  this  is  true 
of  winter  wheat  the  same  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  be  true  of  alfalfa. 

The  question  now  arises,  “Can  a 
strain  of  alfalfa  be  acclimatized?”  Wal¬ 
dron  of  North  Dakota  has  done  some 
work  on  successive  generations  in  al¬ 
falfa  and  his  results  would  show  that  a 


regional  strain  of  alfalfa  is  made  up  of 
several  biotypes  with  varying  cold  re¬ 
sistant  qualities.  An  alfalfa  then,  when 
moved  to  a  more  rigorous  climate  loses 
the  representatives  of  the  tender  bio¬ 
types  leaving  the  hardy  ones  for  pro- 
pogation.  This  may  be  one  explanation 
of  the  so-called  acclimatization  of  alfalfa 
but  it  does  not  expla’n  the  rather  dras¬ 
tic  change  of  hardiness  which  must  have 
taken  place  to  permit  alfalfa  to  grow 
under  extreme  conditions. 

Alfalfa  is  being  widely  experimented 
with  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  and  a  few  points  which  have 
been  brought  out  may  not  be  amiss 
here. 

1.  With  regard  to  varieties,  the 
falcatas  and  medias  have  proven  to  be 
the  hardiest.  The  Grimm  variety 
which  is  a  media  has  proved  its  value 
in  Canadian  agriculture. 

2.  The  use  of  a  cover  crop  is  advo¬ 
cated  as  it  facilitates  the  catch  of  the 
crop.  When  no  cover  crop  is  used  the 
land  must  be  thoroughly  worked  and 
the  seed  not  sown  unti  1  July. 

3.  Good  drainage  and  good  tillage 
are  two  prime  essentials. 

4.  Clean  land  and  freedom  from 
weeds  is  important. 

5.  Late  cutting  or  close  fall  pasture- 
ing  does  not  leave  enough  protection  for 
winter  and  while  it  may  not  kill  the 

m/ 

hardy  strain  it  will  materially  reduce 
the  yield  for  the  following  year. 

6.  Land  must  have  plenty  of  lime 
to  give  the  best  results. 
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The  Neck  of  the  Bottle 


Last  year  2H  billion  dollars  worth  of 
milk  was  produced  in  fhe  U.  S.  by  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000,000  dairy  cows.  To  milk 
these  cows  by  hand  requires  the  time  of 
2.500,000  people  two  hours  a  day,  or 
5,000,000  hours  of  human  labor  each  day 
(based  on  the  supposition  that  a  man  can 
milk  ten  cows  an  hour).  At  the  extremely 
low  rate  of  10c.  an  hour  it  costs  the  farmers 
of  the-United  States  $500,000  a  day  just  for 
milking. 

J  ust  think  of  a  two  billion  dollar  industry, 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  branch  of 
agriculture,  operating  on  such  a  slow  and 
costly  basis.  Hand  milking  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  dairy  farming;  it  is  the  “neck  of 
the  bottle,”  because  when  milking  can  be 
done  faster  there  is  more  time  for  other 
farm  work. 

Dairymen  have  long  been  aware  of  this 
condition  and  have  wanted  and  waited  for  a 
better  way  of  milking.  “The  Better  Way  of 
Milking”  has  arrived,  and  it  is  the  De  Laval 


Milker.  There  are  now  over  15,000  De 
Laval  Milkers  in  use,  giving  unqualified 
satisfaction  and  proving  every  day  that 
they  can  milk  at  least  twice  as  many  cows 
with  the  same  amount  of  help — thus  cutting 
the  cost  of  milking  squarely  in  two,  or  en¬ 
abling  twice  as  many  cows  to  be  milked 
with  the  same  help. 

But  even  if  the  De  Laval  Milker  didn’t 
save  a  minute  of  time  its  use  would  still  pay, 
because  its  uniform,  gentle  and  stimulating 
action  usually  causes  the  cows  to  produce 
more  milk  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  milking;  and  it  produces 
cleaner  milk. 

The  De  Laval  has  proved  conclusively 
that  it  cuts  the  cost  of  milking,  produces 
more  milk  from  the  same  cows,  and  pro¬ 
duces  cleaner  milk.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a 
year’s  time  and  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms 
that  you  can  use  it  while  it  is  doing  so.  Why 
wait  any  longer?  See  your  De  Laval  agent 
or  write  us  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  Peterborough 

Winnipeg  Edmonton  Vancouver 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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PLEASE  NOTE 

To  the  Students  and  Faeulties  of  The  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  The  Macdonald  Hall  Institute, 

10%  OFF 

Furniture,  Rugs,  Draperies,  Toys,  and 
Xmas  Novelties. 


154  Wyndham  JR"  FJ*  I\TE7  * O  Next  Door  to 

Street  fV  b  j  fi  \  1  \  D  Castle  Theatre. 
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Guelph  and  Ontario 
InvestmentandSavings  Society 

Incorporated  A.D.,  1876 

3^%  allowed  on  deposits  of 
SI. 00  and  upwards. 

Debentures  issued  for  $100.00 
and  over  bearing  5%  interest. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes  to  rent. 

Office — Corner  Wyndham  and 
Cork  Streets,  Guelph 

George  D.  Forbes,  President 

J.E.McElderry,  J.M. Purcell, 
Managing  Assistant 

Director.  Manager. 


For  The  Future 
Bride 

After  she  has  made  you  happy 
with  one  little  word,  make  her 
happy  by  choosing  the  cherished 
token  from  our  special  display  of 
Engagement  Rings. 

$25  to  $500 

Savage  &  Co. 

Leading  Jewelers 
GUELPH 


The  Kandy  Kitchen 


High  Class 

Confectionery 

Let  us  cater  for  your  social  functions 
We  do  what  we  promise 
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Burglar  (surprised  by  householder) — 
“Well,  if  that  ain’t  the  limit!  What 
d’yer  mean  by  writing  on  your  door 
‘Out.  of  Town  till  Monday’?” 


Take  care  of  the  fence  and  the  bull 
will  take  care  of  himself. 


Happiness  is  a  perfume  which  you 
cannot  pour  on  others  without  getting 
a  few  drops  on  yourself. 


“My  daughter’s  music,”  sighed  the 
mother,  “has  been  a  great  expense.” 

“Indeed?”  returned  the  guest;  “some 
neighbor  sued  you,  I  suppose?” 


G.  H.WEBER,  l.d.s.,  d.d.s- 

DENTAL  SURGEON 
Tolton  Block,  173  Woolwich  St., 

(Evenings  by  Appointment) 

Telephone  1641J 


HOOD  AND 
BENALLICK 


PHONE  1201 


DEALERS  IN 

Fancy  Groceries 

AND 

Chinaware 


PHONE  1201 

Fruit  and  Oysters 
in  Season 


TALK  ABOUT 
STRETCHING 
YOUR  MONEY 

You’d  never  dream  a  dollar 
would  “Cover  So  Much  Ground” 
as  it  does  when  it  helps  purchase  a 

CAMBRIDGE  SUIT 
OR  OVERCOAT 

Prices  as  Low  as 

$2000 

as  High  as 

$3500 

Correct  tasteful  styles,  high- 
grade  woolens,  fine  tailoring,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Label 
inside. 

ROLLIE  HEWER 

The  Cambridge  Clothes  Shop 
City  Hall  Square 
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Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

29  and  31  Wyndham  St., 
GUELPH 


Headquarters  for  Men’s  High- 
Class  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
and  Furnishings. 


Ordered  Clothing  a  Specialty 


THE  PEOPLE’S  STORE 


Meet  Me 

at  the 

PEACOCK 
CANDY  SHOP 

Where  Quality  Counts 

107  Wyndham  St.  -  Guelph 


Kennedy’s 


For  College 

Photographs 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
Frames  suitable  for  Photographs. 
Enlargements  carefully  made 
from  Amateur  Films. 


Phone  498 


THE  STORE  THAT  SUPPLIES 
YOUR  WANTS  IN 

Hardware,  Sporting 
Goods  and  Cutlery 

THE  RED  FRONT 

Agents— Deering  Implements 

100-108  Macdonald  St. 

We  Save  You  Money 


PENFOLD  HARDWARE  & 
CARRIA6E  COMPANY 

Phone  269 
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WANDERERS 

Far  away,  o’er  the  hills, 

In  the  dusk  of  the  day, 
There  dwells  in  the  gloaming, 
A  homeless  array, 

Of  fairies,  of  goblins, 

Of  pixies,  of  gnomes, 

Who  wander  disconsolate, 
Lost  are  their  homes. 


H.  E.  COSFORD 

THE 

SHOEMAN 

— HI — 

FINE  SHOES 

DANCING  PUMPS 

BOUDOIR  SLIPPERS 
GYMNASIUM  SHOES 

FOOTBALL  BOOTS 


For  man,  the  relentless, 

Has  scattered  their  tents, 

He  sees  in  the  fairies 
No  dollars  and  cents. 

— McA. 


Prof.  Harcourt  (lecturing  to  Second 
Year  Associate  Class) — I  don’t  know 
what  you  men  have  been  doing.  Did 
you  have  a  sleep  along  the  way? 

\  oice — We  had  a  spare  period. 

Prof. — Same  thing. 


R.  S.  Cull 

GUELPH’S  GOOD  CLOTHES  SHOP 
The  Store  with  the  New  Front 
35  WYNDHAM  ST.  GUELPH 


J.  P.  HAMMILL 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 

REAL  SERVICE 

Phone  43  Upper  Wyndham  St 


37  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


CASTL  

PHONE  527 

Guelph’s  Newest  and  Best 


Open  Every  Afternoon  and  Evening — 
1,000  Leather  and  Velour  Upholstered 
Seats — Ventilation  Perfect — Best  of 
Pictures — Steam  Heated. 

Built  for  a  Theatre — and  is  One 


Dominion  Cafe 

*  *j 

98  Wyndham  Street 

THE  MOST  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 
CAFE  AND  BANQUET  HALL 
IN  THE  CITY. 


In  Hamilton  stop  at  the  Devonshire 
Cafe,  corner  James  and  Vine  Streets. 
Under  the  same  management. 


STAR  CAFE 


“Star  Service” 

1.  The  Best  of  Food. 

2.  Cooked  Just  Right 

3.  Prompt  Service. 

4.  Prices  Reasonable. 


Good  Music 
106  WYNDHAM  ST., 
GUELPH. 
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DANCING 

LESSONS 

— AT— 

Huxley’s  Dancing 
Academy 

Class  or  Private  Orchestra  open  for 
engagements. 

PARTICULARS  AT 

42  CARDEN  ST.  Phone  1520J 


High  Grade 

For  Society  and  Social  Functions 
Artistic  and  Unique  Designs 

The  Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Commercial  and  Book  Printers 
45-47  Cork  Street  GUELPH 


McARTHUR’S 

STREET  SHOES 
SPORT  SHOES 

WARM  SLIPPERS 

DANCING  PUMPS 

We  Do  Repairing 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 


The  Stores  in  which  to  buy 

Toilet  Articles 

Chocolates 

Films 

Patent  Medicines 

Bogardus  &  Barton 

Quality  Drug  Stores 


ALBION  HOTEL 

M.  P.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 

Rooms,  with  or  without  board.  Special 
Weekly  Rates. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water. 

Home  Cooking — Excellent  Service. 

Phone  2033 

Cor.  Macdonnell  and  Norfolk,  Guelph 


S.  J.  WIMPENNY 

The  Cleaner 

Men’s  Suits  made  to  measure. 
Contracts,  SI. 50 — 4  Suits. 

54  Cork  St.  Stovel’s  Block 

Phone  400 


J.  E.  CARTER 

Buys  and  sells — 

Victory  Bonds, 

Provincial  Bonds, 

Municipal  Bonds, 
and  Stocks. 

Office  Tovell’s  Block.  Phone  428 


THE  BEST  IN  SMOKES 

The  Latest  in  Magazines 
Betty  Browns,  always  fresh 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

50  St.  George’s  Sq.  Phone  1429 

next  to  Bonds 
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Candyland 

HOME-MADE  CANDIES 

BEOADFGGTS 

PHARMACY 

DRUGS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES 

Fresh  Each  Day 

♦ 

4  Doors  North  of  Post  Office 

Hot  Drinks 

Light  Refreshments 

99  UPPER  WYNDHAM  STREET 

Ice  Cream  Bricks 

Specialization 

We  Succeed  in  Pleasing  and 
Giving  Satisfaction. 

With  concentration  for  24  years  on 
quality  and  service  has  given  the  20th 
Century  Clothes  their  National  reputa¬ 
tion.  New  Models  for  Fall  and  Winter 
are  finer  than  ever.  Hand-tailored  to 

116  WYNDHAM  ST. 

your  measure. 

a.  s.  McPherson 

Phone  1157 

Suit  Special]  st 

New  Cutten  Block,  Quebec  St. 

Guelph’s  Leading  Tailoring  Store 

The  Parser  Duofold 

Guarnateed  to  hold  its  point  for 

Yale  Boot  Shop 

twenty-five  years.  We  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  Parker  Pens — come  in  and 

BETTER  SHOES  FOR  LESS 

have  them  demonstrated. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Men’s 
Footwear  in  all  latest  shapes  and  leathers 

J.  J.  McTague 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

Watchmaker  &  Jeweller 

Phone  1835  124  Wyndham  St. 

Right  at  the  Post  Office 

j.  s.  McDonald,  manager 

E.  H.  JOHNS 

Special  Order  and 

TOBACCONIST 

Opp.  Bank  of  Montreal,  Quebec  St,  W. 

Repair  Work 

Carries  one  of  the  highest-class  stocks 

in  Western  Ontario. 

We  Specialize  in 

Dunhill,  Comoy,  G.B.D.  and  B.B.B. 

We  can  give  you  special  attention  on 
both  of  these,  just  now. 

Pipes 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cigarettes. 
Cigars  and  Tobaccos  always  in  good 

SMITH  &  MAHONEY 

condition. 

Lowney’s  Chocolate  Creams  and 

PhoneI1754J  75  Quebec  St. 

Bars  always  fresh,  as  we  buy  direct 
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E.  M.  BURNELL 

Successor  to  J.  E.  Cheevers 

Bookbinding  and  Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Office  Supplies  and  Sundries 

Look  over  our  samples  of  Christmas 
Cards. 

Phone  1107J  89  Quebec  St. 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Bldg. 


M.  J.  RUDELL 

D.D.S.,  L.D.S. 

DENTAL  SURGEON 

Over  Guelph  Trust  Co., 

Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork  Streets 

Phones:  Office  16;  Residence  147 


D.  M.  FOSTER,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S. 

Dental  Surgeon 
Over  Dominion  Bank 
Entrance  60  Macdonnell  Street 

Phone  1410 


G.  B.  BRITTON,  D.D.S. 

DENTIST 

45  Wyndham  Street 

(Over  Woolworths) 

Telephone  897  -  Residence  617W 
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Homes  Are  Known  By  The 

Electrical  Company  They  Keep 

“You  are  known  by  the  company  you  keep”  not  only  applies  to 
people  in  general  but,  since  the  introduction  of  electricity,  to  houses  also 

• 

A  house,  therefore,  in  these  days  of  super-comfort,  becomes  favorably 
or  unfavorably  known  by  the  electrical  company  it  keeps. 

Comfort  and  Convenience  go  hand  in  hand  when  full  use  is  made 
of  our  Electrical  Service. 

WE  FURNISH  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

THE  GRINYER  ELECTRIC  CO. 

LIMITED 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Electrical  Contractors 
43-45  QUEBEC  STREET  WEST  PHONE  595 


HIGHEST  RATED 

Gladioli,  Peonies 
Iris 

My  catalogue  and  price  list  of  Highest 
Rated  Vigorous  Xorthern-Grown  Gladi¬ 
oli  now  ready  for  mailing. 

1924  will  be  a  big  year  for  the  gladiolus. 
Bulbs  of  the  best  varieties  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  Secure  your  requirements  early. 
Write  for  my  catalogue  and  price  list 
to-day. — It  Is  Free. 

J.  E.  CARTER 

- 

Guelph,  Phones  428-545  Ontario 

Member  of  Canadian  Gladiolus  Society, 
American  Peony  Society  and  American 
Iris  Society. 


TAYLOR  DRUG  CO. 

Dependable  Druggists 

ST.  GEORGE’S  SQUARE 

Quality  Chocolates,  Perfumes,  Toilet 
Articles,  Waterman’s  Pens,  Ever- 
Sharp  Pencils,  Etc. 

Pictures  Developed  and  Printed. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


HOWDEN  HARDWARE  CO, 

Dealers  in  General  Hardware,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Oils,  Leads,  Glass,  Putty, 
Builders’  Supplies  and  Farmers’  Sup¬ 
plies.  Stoves,  Graniteware,  Tinware 
and  Kitchen  Utensils. 

30-32  Macdonnell  Street 
PHONE  964  GUELPH,  ONT. 


ROBINSON’S  LIVERY 

TAXI  SERVICE 

Excellent  Riding  Horses  for  Hire 
General  Livery  Work  Phone  149 

112  MACDONALD  ST.,  GUELPH 
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The  Dominion  Bank 

ESTABLISHED  1871 

Complete  Banking  Facilities 

Manufacturers  and  business  houses  carrying  their  accounts 
with  the  Dominion  Bank  are  assured  of  efficient  service. 


We  invite  accounts  of  the  staff  and  students 

Savings  Department 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  and  paid  or  added  to  accounts 
twice  a  year. 


Guelph  Branch 


A.  E.  Gibson,  Manager 


i 


GEO.  WILLIAMS 

Baker,  Confectioner 
Grocer  and  Caterer 

The  place  to  get  anything  in  catering 
for  Parties,  Receptions  and  Weddings. 

Fancy  Cakes,  Pastry — ornamented 
and  plain. 

Fancy  Table  Delicacies  —  English, 
French,  Scotch,  Swiss,  Italian  and  Am¬ 
erican. 

Will  be  glad  to  show  you  our  Delicious 
assortment. 

Fruits  a  Specialty. 

Oysters  in  Season. 

ALMA  BLOCK 

Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Phone  109 


Wyndham  Inn  0pte0n  Lo°  p.™: 

Most  Popular  Rendezvous  in  Town 

Lunch,  50  cents  and  a  la  carte. 
Afternoon  Tea,  a  la  carte. 

High  Tea,  75  cents. 

Any  guests  in  for  High  Tea  and 
washing  to  remain  at  the  Inn  until  the 
“Movies”  or  other  evening  entertain¬ 
ment  commences,  are  very  welcome  to 
do  so. 

Newr  Magazines,  Victrola  for  dancing, 
are  at  your  disposal. 

UPPER  WYNDHAM  ST.,  GUELPH 


T.  PHIPPS 

WATCHMAKER 

The  man  who  made  watches  for  seventeen 
years — can  repair  them — try  him 

23  Quebec  Street,  West 


Public  Stenographers 

1 8  DOUGLAS  ST,  Phone  1 592 
Work  promptly  and  accurately  done 
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DALY’S 

“Right  at  the  Post  Office ” 
News,  Stationery,  Tobaccos, 

Chocolates,  Developing,  Printing 


CUT  FLOWERS 

Choice  Cut  Flowers  always  on  hand, 
Roses,  Carnations,  Valley,  Violets 
and  all  Flowers  in  Season. 

GILCHRIST’S 

Phone  436.  St.  George’s  Square 


Shoes  Repaired  at 

D.  CAMPBELL’S 

51  Quebec  St. 

Special  attention  to  Students’  work. 
Skates  Ground  Concave 


The  Original  Rosary 

MISS  E.  S.  MARRIOTT 

Florist,  Designer  and  Fancy  Goods 

Phone  966  Sunday  385J 

Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 


“  ’Arf  a  Mo.” 

Why  Carry  Newspapers,  Cigs, 
Candies,  etc.,  from  Town,  when  you  can 
get  them  at  “THE  HUT?”— the  booth 
at  the  bottom  of  College  Hill,  near  river. 

In  Business  to  “Serve.” 


FOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Rooms — with  or  without  Board,  also 
Confectionery  and  Refreshments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Rates  Moderate. 

C.  GILLESPIE, 

Gordon  Street,  Guelph 


Res.  41 J.  Office  41 W. 

DOUGLAS  ST. 

C.  L.  Kearns 

TAXI  SERVICE 


George  Stovel 

The  Reliable  Shoe  Repair  Man — Repairs 
all  Athletic  Goods 

Stovel’s  Block,  52  Cork  Street 

Next  door  to  Sam  Wimpenny’s 
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SUEY  WAH  LAUNDRY 

8  WILSON  STREET,  GUELPH 

We  wish  to  announce  to  our  customers  and 
the  public  generally  that  having  largely  in¬ 
creased  our  facilities,  we  are  now  able  to  turn 
out  the  most  satisfactory  work  done  in  Canada 
and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction. 


The  O’Keeffes 

Artistic  Photographers 
Dominion  Bank  Building 
PHONE  942  GUELPH 


John  Armstrong 

Limited 


DRY  GOODS 


PROGRAMMES 

Letter-Heads  and  Envelopes,  Cards, 
Invitations,  Menus,  etc.,  artistically 
designed  and  neatly  printed. 


Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Fine  Job  Printers 
TOVELL’S  BLOCK  GUELPH 
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ISjappg  IChruitHuu! 


Soon  the  business  of  Christmas  will  be  past  and  the  joy  of  Christmas 
will  be  here,  with  the  happiness  of  family  reunions  and  the  exchange  of 
gifts  prompted  by  love  and  friendship. 

The  Store  says,  “Thank  you”  to  its  loyal  associates  in  sales,  clerical 
and  delivery  departments;  to  its  courteous  patrons  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  serve;  to  all  who  have  helped  to  make  the  busy  before -Christmas 
weeks  happy,  cheerful  weeks;  and  it  wishes  them  a  right  Merry  Christmas 
and  many  of  them! 


“Sing  nut  thr  ©Id. 
Sing  in  tljr  Nrui” 


As  the  bells  ring  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year  in,  we  believe 
they  are  truly  ringing  in  a  “nobler  mode  of  life,”  with  “the  larger  heart, 
the  kindlier  hand,”  we  believe  each  New  Year’s  bells  ring  in  a  little  more 
sympathy,  forbearance  and  justice  than  the  Old  Year  knew. 

We  are  glad  to  be  living  and  w  >rking  in  an  age  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  progress;  and  we  wish  all  our  friends  the  Happiest  of  all  New 
Years. 


(g.  K  !pn  $c  (Eo 


DEPARTMENT  STORES 


Guelph 


Owen  Sound 
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It’s 

all  a 
Part 
of 

Christmas 

Cheer 


Everybody  likes  to  be  well  dressed  at  this  season;  it’s  a  part  of  Christmas 
cheer.  That’s  where  we  can  help.  We  have  everything  in  smart  apparel  for 
men  and  for  women. 

For  men — Gloves,  Hats,  Ties,  Suits,  Overcoats,  including  Society  Brand 
Clothes,  the  smartest  to  be  had.  If  it’s  time  for  you  to  have  a  new  Suit  or  Over¬ 
coat,  you’ll  find  exactly  what  you  want  here,  and  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 
This  is  a  store  of  broad  choices. 

OVERCOATS  AT  $19.50  TO  $75.00 


D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

LIMITED 

Guelph* s  Leading  and  Largest  Store . 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 


The  attention  of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  to  the 
following  Directory  of  Guelph  Business  and  Professional  men.  Their  adver¬ 
tisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They  carry  the  best  goods 
and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize 
them. 


Banks — 

Dominion  Bank 

Guelph  &  Ontario  Investment  and 
Saving  Society 
The  Royal  Bank 
Union  Bank 

Barbers — 

College  Barber  Shop 

Board  and  Rooms — 

Albion  Hotel 
Fountain  House 

Book  Stores — 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

Cosford’s  Shoe  Store 
J.  D.  McArthur 
Agnew  Boot  Shop. 

Yale  Boot  Shop. 

Brokers — 

J.  E.  Carter 

Cafes — 

Central 

Dominion  Cafe 
Star  Cafe. 

Royal  Canadian  Cafe 

Candy,  Ice  Cream,  Hot  Drinks — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Geo.  Williams 
Candyland 

The  Peacock  Candy  Shop 


“The  Hut" 

Murphy  &  Cartledges 
Russell  Daly 

Cigar  Stores — 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 
A.  F.  Johns 
Malone  Bros. 

Caterers — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 
Geo.  Williams 

Cleaners  and  Pressers — 

W.  V.  Bagg 

Confectionery — 

Geo.  Williams 

Clothiers  &  Furnishings — 

Rollie  Hewer 

Ryan’s  Men’s  Store 

D.  E.  MacDonald  &  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Powell  &  Fennell 

R.  S.  Cull 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

S.  MacPherson 

Dancing — 

Huxley’s  Dancing  Academy. 

Dentists — 

Dr.  E.  Burrows 
Dr.  G.  W.  Morgan 
Dr.  L.  R.  Garvey 
Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 
Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 
Dr.  D.  M.  Foster 
Dr.  Ross  H.  Wing. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Weber. 


You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people  you  have 
read  their  advertisement. 


.J 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

(Continued) 


Dry  Goods  &  Ladies’  Wear — 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 
G.  B.  Ryan  &  Co. 

John  Armstrong 
Druggists — 

Alex.  Stewart 
Bogardus  &  Barton 
Taylor’s  Drug  Store. 

Broadfoot 

Electrical  Appliances  and  Plumbers— 

The  Grinyer  Co. 

Florists — 

James  Gilchrist 

The  Little  Covent  Garden  (Bettell’s) 
Miss  E.  S.  Marriott 

Fruits — 

The  Little  Covent  Garden 
Geo.  Williams 
Hood  &  Benallick 

Groceries — 

Hood  and  Benallick 
Geo.  Williams 

Hair-Dressing  Parlors — 

Miss  Pringle 

Hardware — 

J.  P.  Hammill 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 

Howden  Hardware 
Penfold  Hardware  Co. 

Horticultural  Society,  Guelph — 

F.  Marr,  14  Verney  St.,  Secretary. 

Jewellers — 

Savage  &  Co. 

Smith  and  Mahoney. 

J.  J.  McTague 
T.  Phipps 

Laundries — 

Suey  Wah 

The  Globe  Laundry 

Livery — 

Robinson’s  Livery 

Lumber — 

Guelph  Lumber  Co. 


Magazirles  and  Newspapers — 

Daly’s 

Murphy  and  Cartledge. 

“The  Hut’’ 

Musical  Instruments — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 
The  Grinyer  Co. 

Opticians  and  Optometrists — 

Geo.  Pringle 
A.  D.  Savage 
Photographers — 

The  Kennedy  Studio 
O’Keefe  Studio 
Printing — 

The  Guelph  Herald 
Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Kelso  Printing  Co. 

E.  M.  Burnell  Book-Binding  & 
Printing  Co. 

Pressing — 

S.  J.  Wimpenny 
Public  Stenographers — 

Miss  A.  Cabeldu 

Public  Stenographers  office  18 
Douglass  St. 

Riding  Horses — 

Robinson’s  Livery 

Signs — 

T.  Ross  Barber. 

Shoe  Repairing — 

J.  D.  McArthur 

Campbell’s  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
Geo.  Stovd 

Storage  Battery  Service — 

Willard 

Taxicabs — 

C.  L.  Kearns,  Phone  41W 
Robinson’s  Livery — Phone  149 

Tailors 

Keleher  &  Hendley 

Theatres — 

Castle 

Tobacco  Shops — 

A.  F.  Johns 
Murphy  &  Cartledge 
Daly’s 

Malone  Bros. 

■  -i-..  ^==========s=====EeS=s^^^= 
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Overheard  on  the  Way  to  the  Lit. 

Meeting 

She: — “I  suppose  you  intend  to  be  a 
bachelor?” 

He: — “No-o,  I  guess  I’ll  get  married, 
if  I  meet  the  right  girl.” 

She: — “What’s  hindering  you.” 


Soph: — Mr.  McLean  says,  “Milton 
was  well  adapted  to  writed  on  the 
themes  which  he  chose.”  How’s  that? 

Ditto: — Why  that’s  simple.  He  mar¬ 
ried  and  wrote,  Paradise  Lost,  then  his 
wife  died  and  he  wrote  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained. 


During  the  war  a  sailor  was  being 
court-martialled  for  overstaying  his 
leave.  This  was  his  excuse: — “Cap¬ 
tain,  while  making  a  dash  for  the  last 
boat,  the  Salvation  Army  Band  com¬ 


menced  to  play  'God  Save  the  King/ 
and  as  I  would  rather  be  punished  for 
being  overtime  than  to  have  anyone 
think  I  was  unpatriotic,  I  stood  at  at- 
tion  and  missed  the  boat.” 

Judge  N.  B. — We  wonder  if  the  band 
played  “God  Save  the  King”  in  the 
Square  on  Sunday  nights  before  that 
awful  rule  was  imposed. 


“Why,  Mrs.  Murphy,  you  look  quite 
festive  to-day;  wot’s  up?” 

“Wot?  Haven’t  you  heard  my  ‘Bill’ 
comes  out  toLday?” 

“But  I  thought  the  judge  gave  him 
seven  years.” 

“Sure,  but  they’re  letting  him  out 
nearly  two  years  earlier  for  good  be¬ 
haviour.” 

“Lor’,  Mrs.  Murphy,  what  a  comfort 
it  must  be  to  have  such  a  good  son.” 


Give  Your  Hens  A  Square  Deal,  Feed 


Chick  Food,  I  More  Eggs  ]  Laying  Mash 

Growing  Mash,  I  and  Fattening  Mash, 

Scratch  Food,  |  Better  Birds,  |  Pigeon  Food, 


WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Under  a  $5,000  Whole  Life  Policy 

The  Ontario  Equitable  Guarantees 

$  5,000  For  Death. 

10,000  (Double  Indemnity)  For  Accidental  Death. 

15,000  (Triple  Indemnity)  For  Certain  Classes  of  Accidental  Death  (Travel 
Accident,  etc.) 

100  A  Month  for  Temporary  Disabling  Sickness  (Maximum  12  months.) 

100  A  Month  for  Temporary  Disabling  Accident  (Maximum  12  months.) 

For  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Policy  Pays — 

100  A  Month  for  Insured’s  Lifetime. 

(NOTE: — In  this  event  the  Company  cancels  all  remaining  premiums  on  behalf 
of  the  insured,  and  at  insured’s  death  pays  the  full  face  amount  of  the  policy,  regardless 
of  number  of  Monthly  income  payments  made.) 

Policies  issued  with  or  without  these  features  for  combinations  of  various 

amounts. 

Sign . . v . 

Age  Name  Street  City 

Tear  out,  and  send  to  Head  Office,  or  to  J.  W.  Mather,  Dist.  Mgr.,  23  Wyndham 
Street,  Guelph,  Ont.,  for  further  particulars. 

The  Ontario  Equitable  Life  and  Accident 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  Waterloo,  Ontario.  S.  C.  TWEED,  President. 


High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  by  Law  to  Establish 


INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 

and 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools 
and  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  school. 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Sep¬ 
arate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 


Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  1921. 

1  'I 
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A  Good  Defence 


F 


REQUENTLY  during  a  game  it  is  the  defence 
man  who  saves  his  team  at  a  critical  moment. 


A  strong  defence  gives  confidence  to  the  team. 

Is  this  not  true  in  life  also — a  Bank  Account  is 
the  best  defence  to  have,  it  inspires  confidence  and 
is  always  there  should  things  go  wrong. 

SAVE  YOUR  DOLLARS 
EVERY  ONE  COUNTS. 


THE  ROYAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 


The  Exceptional  in 
Clothes 

The  well-dressed  man  chooses  his 
Clothes  with  care,  and  is  invariably 
dressed  by  a  Custom  Tailor. 

He  knows  that  a  perfect  fitting  suit 
and  overcoat  prove  to  be  an  investment 
in  good  taste  and  long  wear. 

This  establishment  has  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  long  years’  standing. 


Keleher  &  Hendley 

LIMITED 

Model  Merchant  Tailors,  Furnishers 
and  Furriers 

PHONE  186 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


FURNISHES  NITROGEN  AS  A 
NITRATE 

The  only  form  in  which  plants  absorb 

it. 

In  the  light  of  modern  experience 
The  Secret  of  its  Superiority  is  revealed. 

Have  you  revised  your  knowledge  of 
Plant  Nutrition  Problems  recently? 

Let  us  send  you  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE 
COMMITTEE 

(B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Director) 

1602  ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

POWER  SPRAYERS 


EQUIPPED  with  Massey-Harris  magneto  ignition,  hooper 
cooled,  throttle  governed  engine,  which  burns  either  gasoline 
or  kerosene  economically  and  efficiently,  Massey-Harris 
Sprayers  have  latest  type  pumps  and  are  made  in  two  sizes. 

Outfit  “L"  200-gallon  Cypress  tank  will  maintain  a  pressure 
of  300  pounds,  operating  its  two  spray  guns;  Outfit  “M”  100- 
gallon  Cypress  tank  will  maintain  a  pressure  of  250  pounds, 
operating  its  one  spray  gun. 

Massey-Harris  Sprayers  come  complete  with  suction  and 
discharge  hose,  guns  with  connections,  and  may  be  had  mounted 
or  unmounted  as  preferred. 

Your  Local  Agent  will  be  glad  to  give 
You  Particulars  Regarding  Prices 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 

Established  1847 — 76  Years  Ago . 

Toronto ,  Montreal ,  Moncton ,  Winnipeg  Brandon ,  Regina , 
Swift  Current ,  Saskatoon ,  Yorkton,  Calgary  and  Edmonton 

Agencies  Everywhere 


- 


Schedule  of  Winter  Short  Courses 

1924 


Xo.  1.-  STOCK  AND  SEED  JUDGING’  (Two  Weeks),  January  Nih 
January  19th. 

No.  2. — POULTRY  RAISING  (Four  Weeks),  January  8th — February 
2nd. 


No.  T— HORTICULTURE  COURSES. 

1.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing,  January  21st — February 

2nd. 

2.  Floriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening,  February  4th- 

February  16th.  ** 

No A4— DAIRY  COURSES. 

1.  Course  for  Factory  Cheese  and  Buttermakers,  January 

2nd — March  14th. 

2.  Cow-testing  January  7th — January  19th. 

3.  Farm  Dairy,  January  21st — February  2nd. 

4.  Factory  Milk  and  Cream  Testing,  including  Factory 

Management  and  Accounts,  February  4th — February 
1 6th. 

5.  Market  Milk,  including  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 

February  18th — March  1st. 

6.  Condensed  and  Powdered  Milk,  March  3rd — March 

loth. 

7.  Ice-cream,  including  Mechanical  Refrigeration,  March 

17th — March  28th. 

8.  Creamery  and  Chee^emaking  Course,  including  Mechan¬ 

ical  Refrigeration,  March  24th — March  28th. 

No.  7) — BEE  KEEPING  (Two  Weeks)  January  8th-*— January  19th 

No.  6.— DRAINAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  SURVEYING  (Two  Weeks). 
January  8th — January  19th. 


No. |G. — FARM  POWER,  including  tractors,  gasoline  engines,  etc.,  (Two 
Weeks),  January  22nd — February  2nd. 


Extra  copies  of  this  Circular  or  Calendar  and  information  concerning 
regular  courses  may  be  procured  by  writing  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph. 


J.rB.  REYNOLDS,  M.A., 

President 


A.  M.  PORTER,  B.S.A., 

Registrar 


